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THE MESSAGE OF THE ROSE. 


BY LUCY L, STOUT. 





“The language of the white rose is silence.” 


By hands indifferent, his darling sent 
A pure white rose to him, whose fragrant breath 
Perfumed his room, as her pure soul his life. 
And the rose brought a message. With sweet lips 
That made no motion, it breathed forth one word, 
But one; ever with iteration soft, 
From hour to hour its white lips whispered it; 
“Silence,” it said; the talismanic word 
That wove the thread of sable in his youth, 
A wrinkled, faded thing, like a dead hope, 
It hath become, but still the message breathes, 
‘That made and marred for him, the joy of life. 
Alladin, by his magic lamp, invoked 
Invisible powers to rear his paléce halls, 
And fill full to the brim his cup of fame, 
But in an evil hour, by careless hands, 
Lost his neglected talisman for aye, 
And found hims " outcast beggared wretch. 
So, careless of the sigu, the fa: reared 
Crumbled to ashes, Neither eye, 10: hand, 
Nor tongue, might speak. The happier «:nging bird 
Might tell his mate he loved, and flutter roend 
Her wind-rocked, leafy home, with carols blehe; 
The falling rain informed the listening earth, 
With pattering, lisping voice, he sought but her; 
‘The sunflower, turning her illumined face 
Sunward, proclaimed abroad she yearned to hin; 
But ah, between them, only silence served! 
The clouded years stole by, finger on lip, 
Making no sign under the rose’s spell, 
And vanished in the ne’er-returning past. 
But, is there any spell like destiny’s? 
A careless laggard year joined the dum) train, 
Which was not voiceless, but with one rash word 
Drew down the rose’s ban for broken spell. 
“Never to speak again the thing he feels: 
“To babble laughter with the heart in tears ; 
“To listen to the idle talk of flowers. 
“Vainly desiring some speech of her, 
«And, from this silence most profound, to turu 
«To happy hours when winds and waters talked, 
“And all the stars were messengers from her.” 
~ Northville, Oct 1. 
——_——__—__ aon —__—_——__—- 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


FOR YEARS AND YEARS. 
BY EMMA MARIE CAS5. 


For years and years the grass has waved above thee, 
And summer birds have sung, 
Aud summer winds have whispered, “Sweet | love 
thee,”’ 
The willow’s boughs among, 
For years and years the winter snows have whitened— 
Like thee, without a stain - 
And winter skies have frowned, and lowered, and 
brightened, 
Again and still again. 
Yor years and years, yet still do I regret thee, 
Oh truest [ have known! 
Once loving thee how could I e’er forget thee, 
My tenderest—mine own? 
Sleep well, sleep well, my best beloved, though ever 
Must sorrow be my guest; 
J would not call thee back—sleep on forever, 
And take thy perfect rest! 


—_—- ———_  — 


—— 


TO MY DAUGHTER FLORENCE. 


{Dedication of “Bed-time Stories” by Mrs. L. C. 
Moulton.) 
_ It is you that I see, my darling, 
On every page of this book, 
With your flowing, golden tresses, 
And your wistful, wondering look 
As you used to linger and listen 
‘To the “‘Bed-Time Stories’’ I told 
‘Till the sunset glory had faded 
And your hair was the only gold. 
Will another as kindly critic 
So patiently hear them through’ 
Will the many children care for 
The tales that | told to you’ 
You smile, sweetheart, at my question, 
For answer your blue eyes shine: 
“We will please the rest if it may be, 
But the tales—are yours and mine,” 


ASKING FOR MONEY. 


One of the very best wives and mothers I 
have ever known once said to me, that, when- 
ever her daughters should be married, she 
should stipulate in their behalf with their hus- 
bands for a regular sum of money to be paid 
them, at certain intervals, for their personal 
expenditures. Whether this sum was to be 
larger or smaller was a matter of secondary 
importance,—that must depend on the income 
and the style of living—but the essential thing 
was that it should come to the wife regularly, 
so that she should no more have to makea 
special request for it than her husband would 
have to ask her foradinner. This lady’s own 
husband was,asI happened to know, of a 
most generous disposition, was devotedly at- 
tached to her, and denied her nothing. She 
herself was a most accurate and careful man- 
ager. There was everything in the household 
to make the financial arrangements flow 
smoothly. Yet she said to me, “I suppose no 
man can possibly understand how a sensitive 
woman shrinks from asking for money. If I 
can prevent it, my daughters shall never have 
to ask for it. If they do their duty as wives 
and mothers they have a right to their share 
of the joint income, within reasonable limits ; 
for, certainly, no money could buy the services 
they render. Moreover they have a right toa 
share in determining what those reasonable 
limits are.’’ 

Now it so happened that I had myself gone 
through an experience which enabled me per- 
fectly to comprehend this feeling. In early 
life I was for a time in the employof a kind 
friend who paid me a fair salary but at no de- 
finite periods; I was at liberty to ask him for 
money whenever I needed it. This seemed 
to me, in advance, a most agreeable arrange- 
ment; but I found it quite otherwise. It 
proved to be very disagreeable to ask for mon- 
ey ;—it made every dollar seem a special favor; 
it brought up all kinds of misgivings, as to 
whether he could spare it without inconve- 
nience, whether he really thought my services 
worth it, and so on. My employer was a 
thoroughly upright and noble man and I[ was 
much attached tohim. I do not know that 
he ever refused or demurred when I asked for 
money. The annoyance was simply in the 
process of asking, and this became so great 
that I often underwent serious inconvenience 
rather than ask. Finally, at the year’s end, I 
surprised my friend very much by saying that 
I would accept, if necessary, a lower salary, on 
condition that it should be paid on regular 
days, and as a matter of business. The wish 
was at once granted, without the reduction; 





and my employer probably never knew what 
. relief it was to me. 

Now ifa young man is liable to feel this 
pride anG reluctance toward a mere employer, 
it is easy t understand how many women 
may feel the sane even in regard to a husband. 
And I fancy that those who feel it most are 
often the most consdentivus and high-minded 
women. It is unr&sonable to say of such 
persons, “Too sensitixe! Too fastidious!” 
For itis this very quality of finer sensitive- 
ness which men affect to pize in a woman 
and wish to protect at all hazajs, The very 
fact that a husband is generous; dhe very fact 
that his income is limited ;—these mw; bring in 


| conscience and gratitude to increase whe re- 


straining influence of pride, and make the wify 
less willing to ask money of such a husbana 
than if he were a rich man or a mean one. 
The only dignified position in which a man 
can place his wife is to treat her at least aa 
well as he would treat a housekeeper and give 
her the comfort of a perfectly clear and defi- 
nite arrangement as to money matters, She 
will not ‘hen be under the necessity of nery- 
ing hersdf to solicit from him as a favor what 
she really needs and has aright toepend. Nor 
will she te torturing herself, on the other side, 
with the scret fear lest she has asked too 
much and more than they can really spare, 
She will, in short, be in the position of a wo- 
man and a wfe, not of a child or a toy. 

I have carefully avoided using the word “al 
lowance,” in Wiat I have said; because that 
word seems to inply the untrue and mean as- 
sumption that th money is all the husband’s, 
to give or withhoP ‘as he will. Yet I have 
heard this sort of tak from men who were liv- 





| ing on a wife’s propé@ty or a wife's earnings ; 
| from men such as ke@ers of boarding houses, 
| who worked a little vhile their wife worked 
| hard,—and from men,such as farmers, who 
worked hard and mde their wives work 
harder. Even in cases yhere the wife has no 
direct part in the moneymaking, the indirect 
part she performs, if she‘akes faithful charge 
of her household, is s0 esential, so beyond all 
compensation in money,jhat it is an utter 
shame and impertinence i the husband when 
he speaks of “‘giving’”’ mony to his wife as if 
it were an act of favor. Its no more an act 
of favor than when the bumess manager of a 








firm pays out moveyto the unseen partner 
who directs the indoor business or runs the 
machinery. Be the joint income more or less, 
the wife has aclaim to her honorable share, 
and that, as a matter of right, without the dai- 
ly ignominy of sending in a petition for it. 

T W. 4H. 


A MASCULINE INCONSISTENCY. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat—This morn-, 
ing, while riding with my husband and daugh- 
ter, we met a street-sprinkler driven by a little 
boy whose attention seemed to be wholly con- 
centrated upon something behind him, and as 
we neared him, there being a carriage on the 
other side of us, 1 feared a collision, which, 
however, we escaped, as he turned his head 
just in season to avoid it. Being somewhat 
agitated I called out as he passed, though I 
fear not loud enough for him to hear me,— 

“You had better look where you are going.” 

My husband turned to me with a frown, 
s ying, “Well, that’s smart,” evidently much 
displeased. 

“Why,” said I, “is that anything out of the 
way? I didn’t think it was.” 

“Well,” said he, “I don’t know that it is 
anything criminal, but I don’t think it shows 
very good taste,” (with an emphasis). 

“Well,” said I, “I can’t see the harm ; I have 
known you to say much worse things than 
that.” 

“Yes,” said he, “and I have known Mother 
Jones,” (a poor old woman who comes into town 
from her ranche, drinks herself drunk and, in 
that condition uses the vilest language, ) “to say 
worse things.” 

My husband thus compared me to Mother 
Jones. I said no more, but my ride was 
spoiled. 

Not more than ten minutes after, he turned 
into a street which was blockaded by teams, 
some ofthe drivers stopping to talk with one 
another. Without giving them time to get 
out of the way, my husband roared out, “Get 
out of the way there—drive on—what do you 
think the road is made for?” &c. 

Now the question I would like to have an- 
swered is this, Why is it that my husband con- 
sidered what I said improper and in bad taste, 
while he considered himself justified in using 
mnoch harsLer language, and in a far more vio- 
lent manner, while, it seems to me, the provo- 
cation was no greater ! 

Is it not simply because he is a man and Ia 
woman ? 

After we reached home our little daughter 
spoke of the circumstance, and made some 
child-wise remarks upon it, which I trust she 
may remember as she grows older. Cc. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


The Freshman class consists of twenty-two 
boys and five girls. 

U. V. M.—The Wheeler Prizes—The prizes 
offered by Mrs. Whecler to the best fitted can- 
didates for the Freshman classin the Uni- 
versity, have been awarded as follows: 

Classical department—First prize, $80, to 
Miss Ethel P. Shermanof Montgomery, fitted 
at New London, (N. H.) Institution. Second 
prize, $20, to Lettie E. Durant of Montpelier, 
fitted at the Montpelier High School. 

Scientific Department—First prize $30, to 
Charles W. Drew of Burlington, fitted at Bur- 
iington High School. Second prize, $20, to 
William Thompson of Cambridge, N. Y., 
fitted at Cambridge Seminary. 

The above results were reached by a com- 
petitive examinavion in writing. The classi- 
cals were examined in Grammar, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Latin and Greek; the 
scientifics in Grammar, Geography, Arithme- 
tic, Algebra (advanced) ani Geometry. Tne 
examination questions will be published in the 
gees catalogue.—Burlington Free Press and 

imes. 


WOMAN'S MUTUAL BENEFIT AIsoctATION. 


A CARD. 


To the Women of Boston..- 

You are hereby notified that it is proposed 
to organize in this city, at an early date, a 
“Woman’s Mutual Benefit Association,” hay- 
ing for its object: 

1, The providing of acertain sum, to be paid 
weekly, to any member in time of sickness, 

2. To loan to any member without interest, 
a certain sum in the extremity of need. 

3. To provide respectable burial in case of 
death, to said deceased member, as weil asa 
certain amount to any dependent upon her 
for support. 

With the sincere belief that the practical 
working of such a society, although hitherto 
untried, cannot fail to supply a most urgent 
need, I earnestly commend it to your consider- 
ation and beg that you will, by your hearty 
co-operation, render it successful at the time 
of organization, of which time you will be 
duly notified. 

Letters requesting further information will 
be promptly answered, if addressed to me. 

Respectfully, Auice Dutton, 





47 Warren Avenue, Boston, Oct. 7, 1878. 











SIGNIFICANT FIGURES. 


In the annual report of the New Haven 
Chief of Police, for 1872, it is stated that the 
total number of arrests made in this city dur- 
ing that year was 4964. Of this number, 
4253 were males, and 711 females. Thus it 
will be seen that very nearly six times as 
many men as women were arrested; and all 
these men were or would soon be voters, hav- 
ing the power to make laws which the intelli- 
gent and highly refined women of this city of 
schools and colleges would be compelled to 
obey. 

We are often told by opponents of Woman 
Suffrage that if women were allowed to vote, 
the Bridgets would be the first to seize the 
privilege. But what harm would result there- 
from? The figures given above show that 
they behave themselves six times as well as 
the Patricks, and we are therefore justified in 
believing that they are far better qualified for 
the exercise of the franchise. 

Drunkenness was the cause of nearly one 
half of the whole number of arrests, and yet 
the fire-water (the red man calls it by its true 
name) was sold and drank in “the land of 
common schools and steady habits,” where 
for years “the lords of creation” have been 
pretending to labor for the overthrow of this 
terrible evil. 

Is it not about time to accept the proffered 
aid of Woman in our reformatory measures ? 

M. 8. WiLson. 





DEFEAT NO CAUSE OF REJOICING. 


Epitor’s Woman’s JouryaL.—In your pa- 
per of Sept. 18, appeared an article over the 
signature of Selwyn L. Stellis, who says ‘“‘We 
have cause for rejoicing that Woman Suffrage 
was defeated in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture.” 

Now although a Woman Suffragist I do not 
wish to be called one of the “We’s” referred 
toin that case. The factis, I have been labor- 
ing so long under such an order of things that 
I think it wise to train in another company 
more congenial to my feelings, and one that 
seems to me to be more in accordance with 
the principles of justice. I have heard enough 
of the doctrine that pretends to increase faith 
by preaching that“‘it is the darkest time just be- 
fore day”; that‘‘defeat is a sure sign of victory”; 
that “to let loose Satan, that old serpent, is 
going to make this world better.” 1 do not 
believe anything of that sort. 

Then again, Stellis says in relation to the 
enlightenment of public opinion,“How shall 
opinion be educated without learning what 
Woman can do? And how shall men learn 
without readicg the Woman’s Journat?” 
Now I profess to be one of the sworn adyo- 
cates of the Woman’s Journat, but I think it 
of small consequence, comparatively, what 
there is in it for people to read. 

Stellis says the way to do business is to 
scatter broad-cast the Woman's JOURNAL. 
What is the Woman’s Journat but a daily 
record of what is going on among us in rela- 
tion to the Woman’s Rights question? Ifthe 
question looks encouraging, people will be en- 
couraged, if not, it will be the other way. Has 
not the question been before the people, show- 
ing what women can do, for thousands of years ! 
and cannot people read it in history without go- 
ing all over the field again to find out? I believe 
in putting the Woman’s JourNAL upon terra- 
firma by making a Woman Suffrage organiza- 
tion in every part of this State. 

T. W. H. says, that “the editors of the Jour- 
NAL have never been captured by anybody to 
their knowledge; and if they themselves are 
‘disreputable persons,’ they can only promise 
to try anddo better.” This is excellent. 

L. S. says, “The voting of one woman, legal- 
ly entitled so to do, instead of being a subject 
of shame, would, in my opinion, inspire other 
women with a desire to exercise the same pow- 
er, and would really be that“‘one with God 
which is always a majority.” That is an ex- 
cellent reply to Mr. Stellis. 

Treason consists in yielding aid and comfort 
to the enemies. Look out for traitors. 

J. B. Austinu. 


a — 


Bonn, Beethoven’s birth-place and the buri- 
al-place of Schumann, has had a three-days’ 
musical festival in honor of Schumann, and 
to rear a monument to bis memory, seventeen 
years after his death. The zeal of the com- 
poser’s widow has chiefly promoted the affair. 
She is herself a great artist, a pianist of con- 
summate skill, having manipulative powers of 
the greatest force, and possessing enthusiasm 
in her playing which excites her hearers im- 
mensely. Her fidelity has done much for her 
husband’s fame. The orchestra at the festival 
consisted of one hundred and eleven players, 
and it was flanked on each side of the plat- 
form by a chorus of 394 voices, (120 sopranos, 
105 gltos, 72 tenors, and 07 bases.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Five women applied for seats in the Graphie 
balloon. 


Anna Dickinson is said to get $400 a leeture, 
this season. 


Among the foreign deaths reported this 
week is that of Bismarck’s wife. 


Miss Emma S. Eastman of Worcester was 
the first lady graduate from Cornell Univers- 
sity. 

A woman named Berks exhibited a patent 
churn of her own manufacture at a Kansas 
fair and secured a premium. 

Miss Belle Innis has entered the Obio agri- 
cultural college, and will be the only young 
ady student in the institution. 

Miss Aunie Lippincott, a daughter of “Grace 
Greenwood,” made her debut on the lyrie 
stage at Dowagiac, Mich., last week. 

Mrs. John T. Audubon, widow of the fa- 
mous naturalist, now 85 years old, has left 
New York to pass the winter at Louisville, Ky. 


A Nashville young woman, named Jenny 
Murphy, was recently fined $2.50 for swearing. 
The Nashville men all use nice language of 
course. 


A Chinese girl is now undergoing trial at 
Pekin, charged with being the captain of a 
piratical craft recently blown up in one of the 
Chinese rivers 


Miss Nettie Cronise is a practicing lawyer 
in Tiftin, Ohio, and her sister, Miss Florence 
Cronise, has just been admitted to the bar in 
Kenton, same State. 

Mrs. J. B. Wood of North Manchester, 
Conn., has assumed for a year the entire sup- 
port of a school in India, to be controlled by 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

Three Bennington seminary girls climbed to 
the top of Mount Equinox, Vt., the other day, 
going straight up by the shortest and steepest 
route, a feat seldom, if ever, accomplished be- 
fore. 


Miss Linda Gilbert has begun in New York 
her work of providing libraries for prisons, 
and receives indorsement and aid from such 
men as Mayor Havemeyer,S. H. Tyng, Jr., 
and others. 

Miss Cooper, the author of the “Life of Ar- 
abella Stuart,” bas nearly completed a life of 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, con- 
taining many of his letters that have not yet 
seen light. 

Mrs. Patterson, who presided over the do- 
mestic economy of the White House during 
the term of her father, Andy Johnson, has 
added new luster to her laurels by taking the 
premium for the best butter at a Tennessee 
fair. 

The “Bethany Institute fer Women’s Chris- 
tian Work,’ designed to prepare women for 
some branch of City or Foreign missionary 
work, is now open at 6? Second Avenue, 
New York, under direction of Mrs. Rev. A. 
G. Ruliffson. 


On Putnam Hill, Douglas, a day or two ago, 
Aunt Lydia Buffum, now past ninety, amused 
herself and friends, after a long morning's 
work, by sharing iu a game of croquet, and 
with very much of the liveliness which would 
have been natural three-quarters of a century 
ago. 


Miss Belle Sprague of North Bridgewater, 
was riding out on Friday evening last, near 
Randolph, when two men sprang from the 
side of the road and one seized the horse by 
the head. She instantly gave the animal a 
blow of the whip and he sprang forward, send- 
ing the rascal prostrate to the ground, and the 
lady went on ber way rejoicing in an escape 
from their assault. 


The Princess of Wales is described as being 
a most lovely woman—tall and perfectly form- 
ed, her every movement graceful, and her 
manners winsome and wholly unaffected. 
Her face is all suushine and sweetness, and 
one never to be forgotten. Her popularity in 
England is very great, all classes regarding 
her with peculiar affection, not more for her 
peerless beauty than for her faultless charac- 
ter as a wife and mother. 


Miss Elizabeth Carne of West Cornwall died 
on the 7th of September at Penzance, aged 
fifty-six. Miss Carne was for many years a 
contributor to the London Quarterly Review, 
and published several works which have ob- 
tained much popularity, although her dislike 
of publicity led her to write anonymously. 
Her works include “Country Towns,” “Three 
Mouths’ Rest at Pau,” and “The Realm of 
Truth.” Miss Carne for many years largely 
devoted her time to the Mineralogical Museum 
of the Royal Geographical Society, every spec- 
imen iu which she classified and arranged, so 
that the museum was regarded as a model of 
method. 
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THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSALIST—No. 2. 


Eprrors WomAN’s JOoURNAL.—In a recent 
number I criticized Dr. Emerson's logic and 
noticed some of his slurs against the Woman 
Question. This week I will notice afew more 
expressions of the same kind. 

In the issue of July 19, the editor speaks of 
a former article in which he says he urged 
“these two facts: That the Woman Ques- 
tion, though commanding the favor of the 
best intellect and character of the Age, fails to 
create a deep interest on the part of its friends ; 
hence, with a few brilliant exceptions, its de- 
fenders and leaders are incompetent and indis- 
creet.” Now, says this logical editor, “What 
we are about to urge has value only on the 
ground that those statements are facts.” 
When said editor can announce forty or more 
defenders and leaders of Universalism in the 
Eastern States that stand higher in every re- 
spect than those announced in the WoMAN’S 
JouRNAL of Sept. 27, he may begin to talk 
about incompetency. His assumed facts are 
not true, consequently much of his article is 
without value. He has much to say about 
“leaders.” He'really seems to know nothing 
about them, except what he has learned by 
riding in the Woodhull-Train. 

The editor of the Universalist makes one 
assumption in said article which we should 
like to have him prove if it be true. He 
speaks of Mrs. Lucy Stone as Mrs. Blackwell, 
saying that he proposes to recognize her “by 
the only name the law gives her a right to 
use.’ Hunt over your law books, Mr. D. D., 
and see if you can find any thing that requires 
@ woman to take her husband’s name! What- 
ever you find, publish, that we may kuow the 
truth. 

Dr. Emerson gives a very fair statement of 
one ground of argument for Woman Suffrage 
which we must not omit. He says: 

The argument which is supposed to carry 
the cause, is this: A woman is a human be- 
ing; therefore has the rights that pertain to 
essential humanity; and should assume the 
responsibilities which accompany those rights. 
In the generic and authoritative character of 
simple humanity there is no distinction be- 
tween man and woman, any more than be- 
tween man and man, than between white 
man and black man, than between Celt and 
Saxon. Sex no more modifies the essential 
humanity—the reason and the conscience,— 
than does color or race. Hence we cannot 
affirm a right or a duty or a privilege of the 
permanent aud essential humanity, that does 
not at once attach itself to every individual of 
that humanity, whatever the race, the com- 
plexion, or the sex. ; 

Very good, yet he thinks that somehow Wo- 
man is represented, that ‘‘Man acts for Wo- 
man.’’ Here is his great mistake. Man does 
not act for Woman but for himself. Woman 
is not represented. He says: 

At the South thirteen years ago, the white 
man cast the vote of hiscolored neighbor. In 
the very act of so doing he was “looking 
down” upon the black man, and his superiot i- 
ty was confessed. The black man not only 
felt that he was tyrannized over by brute 
strength, he literally was a victim of oppres 
sion. Man does the same thing for Woman. 
Much of our highest intelligence is, in con- 
science and reason, convinced that he should 
not do that thing; but it is no sense of injury 
or of oppression that compels the conviction. 

Notso. The white man did not cast the 
colored man’s vote. The colored man was 
not truly represented until he cast his own 
vote. To pretend to cast the colofed man’s 
vote was surely looking down upon him. But 
man does not pretend to cast a vote for Wo- 
man. She is not even allowed a make-believe 
representation. Thus do men look down on 
women more than on the black man. 

Dr. Emerson supposes a case. He goes 
back fifteen years, and translates John Stuart 
Mill and wife to New Orleans. 

Mr. Mill is legally qualified to vote, and also 
to vote for, and in place of, his gardener who 
happens to be anegro. “That fact,” says the 
editor, ‘proclaims the superiority of Mr. Mill, 
and the inferiority of the black man. But so 
far as the political status and act are concern- 
ed, Mrs. Mill is in the same plight as the sup- 
posed colored laborer.’’ 

Not so. The law acknowledges the garden- 
er superior to Mrs. Mill. “The law’’ does 
“feed the pride of the man, and humble and 
oppress the woman.” The wife does ‘‘cringe” 
and become a “menial.” 

In the issue of July 26 are these words: 

The woman does not at all meet the ques- 
tion involved, when she claims that in the es- 
sentials of humanity, she is man—sex being 
but an accompaniment. She is not man. 

Not man surely. But she is an individual, 
she has the “essential humanity,” and on that 
ground no one can represent her, but herself. 
The editor thinks that the women who really 
want the ballot can “‘all convene in Tremont 
Temple, and there benocrowd.” How much 
he knows about it. Because his particular 
lady friends do not tell him that they want to 
vote, therefore but few want the ballot. Let 
the editor be cautious how he charges others 
with “inability to argue, and inane contempt 
of logic.” There is no doubt but that many 
Tremont Temples could be filled by women 
who desire to vote. 

Dr. Emerson concludes his article, and I 
will conclude mine by noticing this statement: 

An act on the part of man as related to man, 
may sting tothe quick. The very same act 
as related to Woman has altogether a different 
charac*er—neither stings, nor ought to sting, 
does not seem an injustice, and is no injustice. 

Needles, wasps! and hornets! ! If aman 
cheat a man it is injustice, and stings. If the 
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same man cheat a poor woman in the very 
same way, said editor says that it ought not 
to sting and is no injustice. Does the doctor 
practice that doctrine? If so, be certainly 
should be stung to the quick, so as not to in- 


jure or oppress any more. 





A UNIVERSALIST CLERGYMAN. 


=——— - 


THE SOLEMNITY OF MARRIAGE. 


In these days of divorces, separations, and 
general public disagreements between husband 
and wife, there is apprehension that the real 
dignity and solemnity of marriage may be fre- 
quently overlooked. It is too rapidly becom- 
ing a not uncommon belief that marriage is an 
arrangement simply for the happiness of the 
high contracting parties, and that as soon as 
perfect happiness ceases the contract is virtu- 
ally at an end and needs only the sanction of 
the law to set it aside, as that sanction author- 
ized it in the beginning. 

But this idea is a thoroughly miserable one, 
not only in the impiety of its disregard of sa- 
cred vows, but in the depravity of the selfish- 
ness of such disregard, not only in theory but 
in practice. It loses sight of every relation of 
marriage but that between the husband and 
wife personally; forgets its interwoven afiili- 
ations with others, its influence upon society, 
its obligations to the community; is entirely 
oblivious of the fate of children, one side of 
whose life the divorce of parents inevitably re- 
moves, and is thus grossly material and mischie- 
vous in every point of view. 

If marriage were an institution intended only 
to endure so long as perfect happiness under 
its bond endures, there would be no civil need 
of marriage at all, nor of any outward observ- 
ance of union. But the oath of marriage is 
taken for better or worse, and the existence of 
children, whose affections belong to both pa- 
rents, in whose veins the blood of both parents 
runs, marks the institution as a thing intended 
for pepetuity. ‘The mere happiness of having 
one’s own way is but a crude and shallow thing, 
as reflection cannot but teach; but there comes 
by-and-by, out of the fostering growth of a 
long discipline, a happiness born of self-denial, 
of patience, of duty well done, that as far ex- 
ceeds any other as the perfect blossom exceeds 
the sleeping bud. The one happiness dies with 
the gratification that gave it birth; the other 
never knows death, for it has become a part of 
the soul perfecting itself through trial. 

In fact, nobody but a simpleton would look 
for complete happiness in marriage until its 
great leaven has had time to work, and inter- 
unite lives, hopes, and aims. There is, indeed, 
the lovers’ rapture in the early days, that daz- 
zling atmosphere of biiss which surrounds the 
two, and shuts out the world beyond, as the 
bright and blinding sunshine shuts out the 
great universe of stars, which folds them in 
upon themselves in an ecstatic content that 
passes—passes presently and fortunately, since 
human life and work would find it as unhealthy 
for any length of time as any hardy plant 
would find the concentrated warmth and light 
of a greenhouse. And after that has passed 
comes the real task, the assimilation in the. 
great alembic of marriage, with love for the 
solvent, of two natures that are of different 
rearing and education, and frequently of differ- 
ent tastes. ‘Too often the solvent gives out 
before the task is done; and all too often then 
the end comes, and the appeal to courts of law. 

But it is really just here that marriage should 
assert its value. Has the expected happiness, 
after all, proved only a dream and an illusion ? 
Has it been found impossible for you to have 
your every wish met, and the other party in the 
case to do the same? Has happiness fled in- 
dignantly before a compromise in which there 
shall be mutual yielding, or has it utterly ex- 
pired in suffering? That, then, is the nour for 
principle, the hour for duty, the hour in which 
to remember that if marriage is not in every 
Church accounted a sacrament, yet, neverthe- 
less, at every celebration of it God himself has 
been called to witness it, to sanctify it, and 
take part in it, and that thereafter only in sac- 
rilege can it be lightly orirrevently treated. 

We do not, certainly, pretend to deny that 
there are cases where crime and insanity de- 
mand a different view of the infrangibility of 
the marriage bond; but such cases are excep- 
tional, perhaps enough so to prove the rule. 
The ordinary marriage is that of the ordinary 
man and woman, neither of whom is criminally 
insane, and who are capable of reasonable and 
honorable actior, and who, if they choose to 
look around them, to look backward from the 
beginning, to look forward to the end, will find 
many a prudent and pleasant way of closing 
any chasm that may open between them. 

In some regions of France, where, under the 
heredjtary religion, divorce is impossible, but 
where, for all that, a couple may have found 
life together insupportable, and so desire to live 
apart, the couple give notice of their desire to 
the curé of the parish, who immediately there- 
on packs his knapsack and takes up his abode 
with that couple for a year, in order ostensibly 
to ascertain if that desire is just. Of course 
then it very naturally and instantly becomes 
the purpose of either party to prove to the 
priest that it is not the oneto blame; and thus 
the angry word remains unspoken, the angry 
reply ungiven ; snapping and snarling are un- 
heard; there is no more bickering over shame- 
less trifles; little attentions are rendered for 
the sake of appearances, and accepted for the 
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same; the two are mutually mollified; they 
find there is some good in each other yet, and 
usually before the year expires the good curé 
takes his knapsack and departs, leaving a 
reconciled husband and wife behind him. 

It would, of course, be out of the question to 
apply such a remedy any where but with rude 
peasants, for, indeed, there is no one among 
superior classes receiving quite the affection 
or having the authority of the village priest 
with his people; and the presence in such in- 
stances of mothers-in-law or the customary 
relatives always does more hurt than good. 
But it is everywhere possible to remember 
that a greater than any village priest, a nearer 
and dearer Friend, and One the fiat of whose 
authority is fate, is always present, and so to or- 
der one’s ways that the Omnipresent Eye shall 
see no wrong in them. It is even possible to 
lay aside injured pride or wounded sensibility, 
and to forget one’s self absolutely ina sweet- 
ness that shall win the dead love back to life. 

But if you fail to win the dead love back, if 
you fail to renew the whole of its old delight- 
ful spell, can you find no pleasure in your 
children, in the care of their present, the an- 
ticipation of their future? Can you not simu- 
late a happiness, or at least a calm, you do not 
feel, and keep a peaceful home about you for 
the sake of its influence upon their tempera- 
ments? And can you not feel a half-consoling 
satisfaction in the fact of your attempt, and 
the consciousness that you yourself are not 
poisoning your children’s memories at the 
source, are not making home an impossible 
place for the one who has as much right there 
as yourself, are not laying violent hands on 
the domestic altar, are not injuring others by 
your example # 

But if you succeed in winning back the dead 
love, or if, indeed, you never lost it, what a life 
is yours, and within what a charmed sphere do 
youmove! You know the full blessing of 
companionship—of a companionship where 
utter confidence exists, where interests are 
identical, where fear is cast out, where every 
word and every thought meets its echo, where 
the smile is always ready, the loving lip, the 
following eye, where one climbs on the hand of 
the other, and the other urges forward with 
lofty cheer, and where husband and wife so 
closely grow together thateven Death can not 
part them, but their spirits seem to be at one 
long after the sods separate the dead from the 
living body. 

We once saw the end of such a marriage, so 
far as this world goes. The half-paralyzed hus- 
band, who had been the old wife’s care for 
years, was in the room below, when she was 
prostrated with a swift and fatal fever. But 
she refused to let him be told. “Heis dying 
too,” she said, ‘‘and he will miss me so if he 
knows I die the first.” The next day they lay 
side by side on one bed; and though we had 
looked on many memorable sights—on men 
and women in all the breathing beauty of youth, 
on marble sculptures, frost-white and perfect— 
we thought we had never seen any thing so 
beautitul as those two shrunken frames, be- 
tween whose animating spirits the marriage 
was so perfect that one could not stay without 
the other—a marriage that could only have 
begun in this world, and was to go forward 
through heavenly eternities !—Harper’s Bazar. 


——— 


THE DRESS WOMEN NEED. 


A very encouraging sign of progress in the 
cause for which the Woman Suffragists are la- 
boring, is the increasing interest in the sub- 
ject of dress reform. And it is a subject of 
fundamental importance, for it is evident that 
before women can make any real advance- 
ment, they must be freed from the slavery of 
dress. 

It is true, as Mrs. Moulton says, that “dress, 
as a fine art, is no unworthy study ;’’ but all 
women have not time to devote to the study 
of the fine arts. If they had nothing to do but 





make pictures of themselves, flowing skirts 
and loose drapery might be admissible; but a 
large portion have some sort of work to do, 
and most will admit that their dress is an en- 
cumbrance. Who that has ever attempted to 
walk up stairs with both hands full has not 
felt the inconvenience of loug skirts ? 

We all love the beautiful, and it is right for 
us to endeavor so to clothe ourselves as not to 
offend the taste of those around us; but where 
the care of our clothes involves fretting and 
discontent, ruffles the temper and clouds the 
brow, our friends cannot be altogether pleased, 
though we may appear faultless as to outward 
adornment. It would surely give them more 
pleasure to see us neatly and simply clad, and 
with cheerful, happy countenances. 

Not that all fashionable people have their 
tempers spoiled, but those of moderate means, 
who have to plan and contrive in every possible 
manner to keep up appearances, unless they 
are possessed cf heroic fortitude, can hardly 
avoid baving their peace of mind seriously dis- 
tu: bed. How many tired mothers sit up night 
after night, growing pale and thin, that their 
daughters may go to school with the requisite 
number of puffs aud ruffles! It is not every | 
one who can afford to hire all this vast amount | 
of sewing done, but fashion is arbitrary, and | 
they must keep in the ranks ata sacrifice of | 
comfort, sometimes even of life itself. 

And are not elaborate trimmings a weari- | 
ness to the flesh in the case of a young wo- 
man who must labor all day at her trade to 





earn her living and must sit up nights to make 
her own clothes? She may manage to keep 
herself decently dressed, but if she desires to 
look pretty, that object is defeated by the ex- 
tra toil, depriving her of rest and sleep, so nec- 
essary to the retention of beauty. 

Even those whom fortune has so kindly 
treated that they can buy where and what 
they please, and who employ the best dress- 
makers to work for them, often find them- 
selves subjected to many annoyances. 

I never saw a Quaker lady in her plain garb, 
who had not such a sweet, serene face, and 
such a fresh look, even though she might have 
seen many winters, that it was refreshing to 
look at her. Much of that peaceful expression 
is due to their being spared the fret and wor- 
ry of following the fashions. 

But is there anything really artistic in the 
styles that have recently prevailed? Hoops 
surely did not cause the skirts to bang in soft, 
graceful folds; anda humpon the back would 
be regarded as a deformity were it not the 
fashion. Long sweeping skirts, when they 
sweep the streets, and become bedraggled and 
dirty, each plait and fold loaded with dust, 
are not calculated to inspire one with poetic 
sentiment. 

Were a more simple form of dress adopted, 
we need not all look alike, by any means; but 
doubtless more harmony would prevail, and 
our tastes would be less frequently shocked by 
Bridget’s efforts to be stylish. 

Health is certainly of prime importance 
when we consider the question of what we 
shall wear. Yet the thought seems not to 
have entered into the heads of those whocon- 
trived the fashion of our dress ; and such blind 
slaves are we that we submit to discomfort, 
and even pain, rather than be unfashionable. 
If women really understood the art of making 
themselves beautiful, they would avoid tight 
waists, bustles, and heavy skirtsas they would 
the small-pox; for with the decay of health 
how doth beauty fade! 

I know a young lady who wore, rolled up 
for a bustle, a whole balmoral skirt, and over 
that, skirts of such weight that I could scarce- 
ly lift them from a chair with one hand, all 
fastened around the waist with no other sup- 
port, and then wondered why she had the 
backache so much; she must get a porous 
plaster, and if that did not help her, she would 
see the doctor about it. Spinal disease, has, 
in several cases, been caused by wearing news- 
paper bustles. So much has been said of the 
injurious effects of tight lacing and wearing 
heavy skirts that everybody ought to know 
the danger, yet the warning needs to be oft re- 
peated. Those who have always worn tight 
waists do not realize the delight of having 
plenty of breathing room, and of being able to 
raise the arms easily above the head. If free- 
dom of movement is not of as great advantage 
to Bridget’s mistress in her daily occupations, 
as to Bridget, yet it is quite as necessary to 
her health. 

That a number of women have achieved 
success in spite of long gowns is no argument 
in favor of that fashion of dress. Some noble 
souls there are, who are so truly great that 
they seem to rise superior to circumstances; 
but most of us are so annoyed by the littl 
cares of every day that our lives are plaialy 
influenced thereby. Is it not our dvty, then, 
to study how we can rid ourselves Of as many 


as possible of these trifling ves@tions, which | 


are no trifles in the aggreg®, and which are 
so great a hindrance to ef intellectual, mor- 
al, and spiritual advancement ? 

Those who have »-complished any impor- 
tant work in the World cannot have spent 
much of their #me in consideration of the 
question, «wherewithal shall we be clothed ?”’ 

Why do we wear clothes? The first and 
main obvct certainly is for a covering and for 
warph, and while it is a duty we owe to our 
fevow beings to put on such a covering as will 
oot make us appear hideous, it is not only 
not our duty, but a positive sin to sacritice 
health and comfort to meet the demands of a 
public opinion which is the result of false ed- 
ucation. 

Now cannot some simple dress be adopted 
that will be becoming, and at the same time 
comfortable? It may not be necessary to 
wear Bloomer costume in our daily avocations, 
but it is absolutely needful both for cleanliness 
and comfort to have the skirts slortened so 
as not to touch the ground, and essential to 
health and convenience to have chem as light 
as possible. Our wearing appsrel should be 
so made as to be easily adjusted, and thereby 
greatly facilitate the process of dressing. It 
should also be of serviceablrmaterial, such as 
will wear a long time witht becoming shab- 
by, unless one’s chief h@piness consists in 
purchasing and making rw. 

When we study the eal uses of dress, we 
shall only change ourfashlons when we dis- 
cover something bette’ suited to our needs. 
We cannot expect toattain to perfection at 
once, and the only fesible plan seems tu be 
to improve op presep modes, and continue to | 
improve as we find at what we want. 

It has always ben regarded as a mark of 
good taste to dress 0 as not to be conspicuous. 
“A lady is well drésed when you cannot re- 
member what shehas on,’’ is an oft-quoted 
remark, yet how !w regard this rule! Many 
appear rather to im to attract as much atten- 


Especially should persors in public life 
avoid display. It surely indicates a great lack 
of judgment on the part of any woman who 
comes before the public as a reader or a lec- 
turer, when she arrays herself in the most 
showy garments. We expect to see actresses 
dressed as the character they represent re- 
quires; if they enact the part of court ladies, 
they must wear court dresses; but when a 
lady takes her places on the rostrum if she is 
overdressed the attention of the audience is 
diverted from the subject on which she is 
speaking to a contemplation of her personal 
charms and adornments, and she is greatly 
the loser. 

Therefore if she wishes success, and seeks 
to draw crowded houses by setting forth her 
attractions in magnificent costume she makes 
a serious mistake. Crowds may come for a 
time; but her fame will be evanescent as the 
morning dew unless she has something more 
substantial to offer. If the people merely 
come to see how she looks she might as well 
perhaps better, keep her mouth shut, and act 
in pantomime; she could thus display herself 
to equal advantage. But if she has anything 
to say that is worth saying, and worth listen- 
ing to, her hearers will soon find it out, how- 
ever simple and unpretending her attire. 

Would Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips or 
John B. Gough, consider it a compliment to 
hear their audiences discussing the fashion 
of their coats or the style of their neckties? 
Would Mrs. Livermore’s lectures last winter 
have been as effective if she could have been 
persuaded to-appear as a fashionable lady, 
dressed for a ball? If the reports in the morn- 
ing papers had started off with a glowing de- 
scription of her rich silks, exquisite laces and 
costly diamonds, would it not have detracted 
from her justly earned fame? It undoubted- 
ly would have spoiled the effect of her words. 

All reforms require much agitation and dis- 
cussion before any actual, practical work is ac- 
complished; but when the minds of the peo- 
ple are fully aroused, something of importance 
is sure to be done. God grant the time may 
soon come when we shall be “clothed almost 
unconsciously as the lilies of the field.’’ 

Brooklyn, Oct 7. 8. 

A BRAVE WOMAN. 


The following just compliment from an 
Eastern exchange, efers to the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College at Ames and a young lady stu- 
dent in that institution : 


In one of our Western Colleges—one that 
is so liberal that it admits both sexes and gives 
poor students a chance to pay their way, in 
whole or in part by labor—there is a young 
lady who will graduate in a month or two 
with high honors, and with the heartiest re- 
spect of all whe know her, the story of whose 
exertions to ob:ain an education presents an 
instance of industry, perseverance, and self- 
denial not often equaled. She went to the 
school in opposition to the will of her parents, 
who were unable or disinclined to assist her. 
The first yeac some friend loaned her a little 
money, which she repaid by teaching during 
the vacatico. She worked several hours each 
day, but Aept well up all the time with her 
studies. She was so prudent and economical 
tharduring one whole year of her life the 
so’ expenditure for clothing was for the arti- 
ae of shoes—wearing the old bonnet and the 
threadbare dresses, which would have been a 
perfect horror to any young lady of style and 
fashion. But she bad the warm sympathy of 
| her teachers and classmates, and so kept on 
| her toilsome way. She will graduate in afew 
| weeks, having accomplished the proud result of 
educating herself. We hardly know which de- 
| Serves the highest praise, an institution where 
| such noble results are possible, or the devoted 
| young woman who has made the most of such 
| advantages. 


J.G. 

















LAIRD’S 

This delightful and harmless toilet prep- 
aration is undoubtedly the best in the world 
for preserving the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. It will remove Tan, Freckles, 
and all discolorations from the skin, leaving 
it beautifully white. soft, smooth and clear. 


Over One Million Ladies 


have used it, and in every instance it has 
given entire satisfaction. Dr. Louis A. 
Sayre, after carefully examing the analysis 
made bythe Chemist of the Board of 
Health of New York City, pronounced the 
** Bloom of Youth” 4 harmless prepa- 
ration, entirely free from any ingredient 
injurious to the Health or Skin. 


Bewere of Counterfeits. 

See that the United States Revenue 
Stamp is printed on the front label and the 
name of G. W. Laird is stamped in the 
glasson the back of each bottle—no other 
isgenuine. Sold by all Druggists and 





tion as possible. 


Fancy Ccods dealers. 
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FEMALE LABOR. 

A late number of the London Times con- 
tains a letter from Mrs. Fawcett, in opposi- 
tion to the bills before the House of Com- 
mons, affecting the industrial position of wo- 
men. Although the view which she takes of 
the subject is not absolutely novel, yet it pre- 
sentsin a striking light some of its aspects 
which are not generally familiar. They de- 
serve consideration, as showing that there 
may be dangers to be guarded against in the 
very measures that are designed for the pro- 
tection of women against the tyranny of em- 
ployers and the cupidity of their natural pro- 
tectors. One of these bills restricts the labor 
of women in factories to fifty-four hours a 
week, and forbids the employment of any wo- 
man ina factory for more than nine hours 
and a halfin any one day. Theother bill for- 
bids the employment of women in retail shops 
for more than ten hours a day. The ostensi- 
ble object of these bills is to prevent females 
from being overworked, either through the 
cupidity of employers or of their husbands. 
It rests on the same grounds with the restric- 
tions which it has been found necessary to 
adopt with reference to children. As parents 
have been known to make false representations, 
in order to send them to mills, and obtain 
their earnings at an earlier age than is per- 
mitted by law, so husbands frequently compel 
their wives to perform excessive labor, which 
impairs their strength and health, aud unfits 
them for the proper discharge of domestic du- 
ties. 

Mrs. Fawcett, however, maintains that the 
effect of these bills will be to discourage the 
employment of women in factories aud shops, 
80 that, instead of being benefited, they will 
be injured by such restrictions. Employes, 
she says, will not use female labor if they can 
only avail of it within this limited time. In 
many manufactories, she urges, it would be 
absolutely impossible to let the women opera- 
tives leave their work before the men, so that, 
unless the hours of labor of both these classes 
were reduced, women would either not be em- 
ployed at all, or they would be employed as 
half-timers on the double-shift system. Her 
conviction is that every restriction on female 
labor tends to reduce its value to employers, 
and consequently to diminish the power of 
women to earn their own living. These pro- 
hibitory regulations she regards as the result 
of the old spirit of trades-unions to prevent fe- 
males from fair competition with the other 
sex, and to drive them out of employments 
where this is likely to be operative. Mrs. Faw- 
cett quotes the very report in which the most 
stringent restrictions on the labor of women 
are advocated, to show that they do not call 
for the proposed interference with its hours, 
but that a considerable amount of apathy, and 
even positive opposition, exists among them in 
regard to it. 

In respect to the sanitary aspect of the 
question, it is said that one hundred and thir- 
ty-two out of the one hundred and sixty- 
three medical men who were interrogated, 
replied that they did not consider the present 
hours of labor injurious to the health of the 
female operatives. Yet, while maintaining 
that the sanitary objections to factory labor 
are equally applicable to men and women, 
Mrs. Fawcett says that the right way to reme- 
dy them is to remove their cause in the inter- 
ests of both sexes alike instead of making them 
the ground of invidious discrimination. Ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, that the 
women operatives suffer peculiarly from un- 
healthy conditions, she says it is far better for 
them that they should so suffer, and in the 
meantime earn an honest and independent liv- 
ing, than that they should be driven to the dis- 
mal alternative of starvation or prostitution. 
“This,” she says, “is what it really comes to. 
Every additional obstacle that is put in the 
way of the honest labor of women tends to 
swell the number of the thousands who are 
making a living that is not honest in the 
streets of our towns and cities.” 

It is worthy of note that Mr. Mill, in his 
Political Economy, maintains similar views 
on this subject to those urged by Mrs. Faw- 
cett. Admitting that the labor of children 
ought to be restricted by law because of their 
inability to act or judge intelligently for them- 
selves, he urged that women should not be 
placed in this category. They are as capable 
as men of appreciating and managing their 
own concerns, and the only hindrance to their 
doing so arises from the injustice of their pres- 
ent social position. Yet Mr. Mill, while ad- 
mitting that in consequence of this state of 
things the husband can exercise tyranny over 
his wife at home, thinks that women employed 
in factories are the only women in the labor- 
ing rank of life whose position is not that of 
slaves and drudges, because they cannot easily 
be compelled to work and earn wages in fac- 
tories against their will. His ideais that for 
improving the condition of women it should 


be an object to give them the readiest access 





public. Experience in these matters is the 
test of truth, and as the matrimonial relations 
of the sexes cannot be suddenly changed, such 
measures as are adapted to secure the best in- 
terests of women in the existing state of things 
may be advantageously provided for by legis 
lation. Interference with the freedom of fe- 
male labor is justifiable only when facts show 
that its theoretical evils are less than those 
which result from a lack of legislative re- 
straint. It is a question whether it is for the 
best interests of women that they should, by 
untrammeled competition with men in the la- 
bor market, be able to become independent 
both of parental and marital control at an age 
when their liberty is in danger of degenerat- 
ing into license. We are in favor of allowing 
the largest freedom, in this as in other matters, 
consistent with the safety of society and the 
true interests of female labor. 


MADAME DE LINAS'S POULTRY AT BELAIR. 


It is twelve years since she commenced her 
enterprise, which is a veritable model of its 
kind, and bas proved a most lucrative invest- 
ment. 

The building is calculated to accommodate 
about 1320 fowls. It is divided on both the 
first and second floor into four equal compart- 
ments, each of those on the upper floor contain- 
ing birds of the same age—that is, hatched at a 
certain time. This prevents any uncertainty 
as toage. Those of the third department take 
the place of the fourth when the latter is de- 
populated by sales. The four compartments 
on the ground floor comprise the hatching 
room, the kitchen, the grain room, and the 
store room for eggs. The regime at Belair re- 
quires that much of the food should be cooked ; 
hence the necessity for the kitchen. This is 
provided with a furnace range, with hot-air 
pipes for warming the hatching room and the 
four different sleeping and nest rooms above. 
The egg room was supervised by Mary, the 
oldest daughter of Madame de Linas, and 
since her marriage, by Mademoiselle Louise. 
This is simply a cool, well-ventilated room, 
supplied with shelves and boxes. The age of 
each box of eggs is marked on a slate, and the 
number gathered from the nests daily,as well 
as the number sold or used in the hatching 
department, is transferred carefully to the re- 
gister under the article “Eggs.” 

On the second story there is a wide veranda 
or gallery, with a railway and turn tables at 
the corners. This greatly facilitates the ser- 
vice of the establishment. Every morning 
the four upper compartments are thoroughly 
cleaned. The floors are then sprinkled with 
fine sand, and once every week the straw of 
the nests is removed. The nest boxes, three 
hundred of them, are then thoroughly washed 
and furnished with fresh straw. 

Every amateur who has attempted the rais- 
ing of chickens, beyond the small number 
usually found about every rural home, has 
most probably given it up in disgust from in- 
ability to cope with the vermin in the shape of 
small mites that infest the nest of setting 
hens, when even they do not take possession 
of the whole henhouse and its inhabitants. 
Many a one will remember his dismay at see- 
ing his hens quit their nests perhaps the very 
day when the chicks were expected, and on 
examining the eggs, finding them literally 
covered with these active little animals. 
Madame de Linas has found the secret of pre- 
venting these, as well as disease generally, 
among her feathered charges; and this secret 
is simply in absolute cleanliness and fresh air. 
The rooms where the hens iay, and where 
they rest at night, are perfectly ventilated by 
Venetian shutters in the frontand rear walls. 
In exceeding cold nights these are not per- 
fectly closed, and on these occasions the fur- 
nace supplies a constant current of fresh warm 
air. The interioris smoothly finished in plas- 
ter, and the wood of the nest boxes, as well 
as all the wood of the buildings, has been sub- 
mitted to what is called the Bouchérie pro- 
cess, the invention of a doctor by that name. 

Another very important thing is that the 
fowls have ample space for exercise. ‘There 
are parks or yards extending from the four 
compartments, each containing an acre and a 
half. These are ploughed and sowed with 
grain and other seeds four times a year, thus 
furnishing a constant supply of green food, 
without which no fowls can be maintained in 
a fine condition. These yards are separated 
by impenetrable hedges, which extend to the 
veranda pillars of the house. From these pil- 
lars to the walls across the gallery space are 
lattice-work screens that prevents the fowls of 
one compartment from escaping into the oth- 
ers. Broad ladders serve the fowls in their 
entrance to their part of the building. Each 
yard is supplied with a large shed opening to 
the south, and these sheds with dry sand, 
where the fowls can “powder themselves” 
even in rainy days. Masses of shrubbery are 
planted here and there in all the yards, serv- 
ing to protect the fowls from the rain and the 


to independent industrial employment, instead | heat of the summer sun, while the gooseber- 


which is already open to them. 


Mrs. Fawcett and of Mr. Mill are correct, but 
in practice the restrictions which have been 


of closing, either entirely or partially, that | ries and currants of the shrubbery serve to 
| vary the diet of these pampered pets of the 


Theoretically, undoubtedly, the views of | baroness. 


There were originally elder bushes 
in these yards; but Madame de Linas, finding 
that the odor of their flowers was not agreeable 


placed on factory labor have been beneficial | to the hens, had themall pulled out, and rasp- 


to operatives as well as to employers and the 


berries planted in their places. They conde- 





scend to eat the raspberries as fast as they 
ripen.— Marie Howland, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, for October. 





A FAMILY CONVERSATION IN UTAH. 
Husband.—Wife, have you read what the 


papers say about Miss Smiley of Chicago mak- 
ing proselytes by preaching? What do you 





think women will do next? 

Wife.—Why, go to pleading law, I guess. | 

Husband.—Well, well! If anything on 
earth can disgust me with women, it will be | 
to see them take the stand and go to making 
speeches. I am sorry it comesin my day. I 
love Woman in her own sphere. 

Wife.—Pray tell me, what is her sphere? 
Not to know anything only what her husband 
tells her, I suppose. I should be sorry to see 
any of my girls turn lawyers; but if they did 
they would be true to their clients, and not be 
bought and sold as some men are. 

Husband.—Just as I expected; you bring 
up argument and reason to sustain women in 
their wild goose chase after law and physic 
and many other absurdities! 

Wife.—Well, Mr. Brown, you know that 
my opportunities have been limited, that I 
know but little, and am dependent upon you 
for that. I have taken the Apostle Paul's ad- 
vice: “Let women learn from their own hus- 
band’s at home and be in subjection.” 

Husband.—Well, Mary you've acted wisely 
by staying at home and attending to your do- 
mestic duties, and letting the outside world 
alone. Women are too pure to mix up in 
political strife. 

Wife.—Oh! that reminds me of what John 
asked me yesterday. He said, ‘Mother, 
Judge Johnson is in the parlor talking with 
father about that suit pending in .court.” 
“What did he say about it?” “He said he 
feared they would swindle the widow and 
children out of the most of the property. I 
could not understand half the Judge said.” 
“Why not, my son?”’ Because I have never 
read law, neither been inacourt room. What 
do they mean by mittimus and venire mother?” 

“You'll have to ask your father, my son.” 
“Well, mother, I think it is time we were 
learning something. Suppose father had 
dropped off suddenly like Mr. Grey and left 
his business in the condition it is in with those 
securities hanging over it ?”’ 

Husband.—Who ever would have thought 
that John, no older than he is, would have no- 
ticed what the Judge was talking about. I 
believe I will bring home some law books and 
have him go to reading them. 

Wife.—And Annie too; I don’t wish to 
raise her as ignorant as I am. We do not 
know whose hands she may fall into when we 
are gone. 

Husband.—Oh! Mary, you know I do not 
want my daughters contaminated with law 
and politics; they have enough to do to study 
music and dress. Whenever women engage 
in masculine pursuits, it takes away all other 
charms. 

Wife.—Well, I have found out that charms 
will not take a virtuous woman through the 
world. Look at your sister Maud, brought 
up to know nothing but to dress and to thump 
on the piano! She isasample of what charms 
will do towards rearing a family. She mar. 
ried a man who has spent a!l the property her 
father gave her, and you went in security for 
five thousand dollars. Now he has run away to 
get rid of paying his debts and left her with 
six little children, broken hearted,and knows 
no more about feeling the responsibilities of 
wife and mother than our little Jane. 

Husband.—Ob well, you know if women 
get good husbands, they have no need to learn 
anything outside the sphere of women. 

Wife.—Why I heard you say last week, that 
the heads of the nation were becoming so cor- 
rupt and dishonorable that they would be the 
downfall of the nation; a great number of 
men who go to the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives to represent the people of this 
great Republic, can be bought and sold for a 
few thousand dollars. If this is the case, it is 
certainly time women were beginning to study 
at least the first “Law” of nature—self-preser- 
vation.— W. EF. in Woman’s Exponent. 


—_——— — 


BUSY BODIES. 


That numerous class of persons whose de- 
light is to hover in an atmosphere of tainted 
reputations, and who are glad to add to the 
taint, if possible, does not often receive just 
what it deserves. But the following paragraph 
shows how certain members of it were cov- 
ered with confusion by evidence borne against 
them out of the mouth of the grave: 

A Canadian gentleman, named Cameron, 
ten years since returned home from British Co- 
lumbia, bringing with him a coftin containing 
the dead bodies of his wife and child, who had 
died during his absence. They were interred 
near Cornwall, where Mr. Cameron resides. 
Recently, while he was absent, some of his 
neighbors got up a story that the coffin sup- 
posed to contain the corpse of Mrs. Cameron 
inclosed nothing but a piece of clay, that lady 
having been in reality sold by her husband to 
an Indian chief on the Pacific coast for a gold 
chain, Strange as it may seem, thie monstrous 
tale found ready belief among the Kanucks, 
and when Mr. Cameron came home he found 
it necessary to refuteit. Sohe advertised that 
on a certain day the grave would be opened 
and the corpses exposed to view. When the 
time came several hundred people were present. 





The bodies were exhumed and exhibited to the 


gaping crowd. They were in excellent preser- 
vation, having been embalmed immediately 
after death, and the features of Mrs. Cameroa 


| were distinctly recognized by those who knew 


her in life. This, of course, exploded the sto- 
ry of the sale, and gave peace of mind to the 
gossips.—Journal. 





AGENTs WANTED.—Gazetteer of Massachusetts, by 
Rev. Ex1as Nason, a complete and graphic history 
of the State, together with each County, City, Town 
&c., alphabetically arranged, forming a complete his. 
torical Library in itself; to be published in one vol- 
ume, and sold exclusively by SupscrirTion. A 
CANVASSER wanted in every Town for this work, 
being invaluable to every person in this Common- 
wealth, and a splendid Book for Agents,—B. B. Rus- 
SELL, Publisher, 55 Cornhill, Boston. 
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Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three bottles will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials, Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. MRS. LINUs BELCHER, 

25—eowly Rando! ph, Mass. 


LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 
are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting the present or pres tive condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children, 

Ae | four years that our firm has beenestablished 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of es of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have lib- 
erty to refer. We claim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnes+ 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in uliar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 

OLIVER & TABER. Dentists, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 15 ly 


A. A. WALKER, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


—AND— 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Ini 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. 


HEAD QUARTERS 


FOR 


LAMPS. 


Tue REAL GERMAN 


STUDENT LAMP. 











Largest Size........66..eeee: $5.00, 
Common Size..........-+.65 4.50, 
All Oomplete. 


PERKINS & HOUSE -SAFETY LAMPS. 
The Tubular Argand Lamp. 


Rich BRONZE LAMPS from $1 to $12. 


A fallline of plain and decorated CHINA. French 
English and fine American GLASSWARE, &c., 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS. 
33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston. 


on ee 
PERFUMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
by consumers ; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. 
Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and 
Prices. s 

An ounce of perfume is the quantity contained in 
one of Lubin’s $1.00 bottles. 

An ovnce of any perfume sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 
40 BROMFIELD STREET, 
June2i ly BOSTON, MASS. 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 
LONDON. 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.—Spectator, 

The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 
| mee yen yes of good and true performance, and of the 

st of Pan ee gra A News. 

Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reaping 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—//lustrated Midland News. 

Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 





-— Queen. 

Mis Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 

rinciples, and has brought a rare energy and tact to 

ron the cause she has taken up.—Brighton Od- 
server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its character as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth Independent. 

The Victoria Magazine is brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 
list of ulustrious subscribers, beaded by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 
ored name the azine bears, has given her special 
sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 

tic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
ueen.— The Observer. 

It is worthy of a place in every household.— West 
ern Flying Post. 

ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London. 

Posted direct for $5.00, yearly subscription. 

April 26 





LITTLE WOLF; 


A Tale of the Western Frontier. 
By Maras. M. A. CORNELIUS. 
Price $1.50. 

This is a book full of romantic incident and instruc- 
tive moral. Copies may be had of Geo. E. Stevens 
& Co., Cincinnati, at the office of the Journal and 
Messenger; or of the Rev. 8. Cornelius, 145 Blackford 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Agents wanted. 
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YOUNG LADIES who are te 


tending to pass the 











Harvard Examinations for Women. 


Next year, or who are thinking of entering Boston 
University or other colleges, are invited to consider 
the advantages of Chauncy Hall School, which has 
sent young men to Harvard annually for forty-five 
years, and has recently prepared several young ladies 
for college. Catalogues can be obtained at Elliot's 
picture store, and at the office of the Woman's Jour- 
NAL, or by addressing the principals, who can be 
consulted on Saturdays, from 9 to 12 o'clock, at Os- 
good’s book store, Tremont Street. 

Sept lit Cosuincs & Lapp. 
THE BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for cable of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., 


July DANSVILLE, N.Y. F 
Collegiate Education for Women, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Situated on the West Chester Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to ex. 
tend the benefits of a thorough Collegiate Education 
to both sexes, who may here pursue the same course 
of studies, and receive the same degrees. 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a well- 
regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation for 
four years, and includes, in addition to the college 
a preparatory school. 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatable with the 
serious work of pursuing a liberal course of studies, 








and among the chief causes of the inferior education 
of Woman. 

The Male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for fe- 


male Students, in both Preparatory School and Col- 
lege, to enter in Ninth month, (September), 1378. 
For catalogue and further particulars, address, 


Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Swarthmere, Delaware Co., Pa. 


~ Woman's Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 aud 12% Second Avenue, corne 
Sib Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Studentsa of this school can attend the clinios 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare ana 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ng in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements aad particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 8 


Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 

M. A. SNOW, 


Woman's JouRNAL Office, 
July 27. 


FURNITURE REPAIRED 
In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds. 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4. ly 


NEW PERFUME 


= ~~ For the 





















- Ww 
FORAC PY OF 


4 VA S’ \. 
Wer tisingttend Boe 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CracuLation RATEs, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 60 centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Woman's Journal. | 








Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Oct. 11, 1873. 
Eom subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
aual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 





be his receipt. } 


——(jaae 


HOTICE. 

Subseribers who are still in arrears for the WomMAN’S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 


—)—— 


New Premiums. 

To any one who wit send us forty new subscribers, 
‘with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
20x & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


HOTICE. 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of thé Woman’s JOURNAL, for sale by 
a He wood, third door north of the Post-office, 
‘on Fifth 


—o-— 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 

Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
‘Woman's JourNAt for sale. 


treet. 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
ene who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

‘The American Woman Suffrage Aszociation will 
hold its Fifth Annual Meeting, and celebrate its 
Fourth Anniversary in New York and Brooklyn, on 
Monday and Tuesday, October 13 and li, beginning 
with addresses on Monday evening, at Cooper Insti- 
tute, New York, at 7.30 vp. m., holding a business 
session on Tuesday morning, in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, and continuing its sessions at Plymouth 
Church Tuesday afternoon and evening. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to secure repre- 
sentation by their full quota of delegates, correspond- 
ing in number to the Congressional delegations of 
theif respective States. 

All friends of Woman Suffrage, who concur in the 





methods and objecta of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, are invited to organize auxiliary 
societies in their respective localities, State, county 
or town, 

The great and steady increase of the interest which 
ds felt, in all that concerns the rights and duties of 
women, makes it more than ever imperative for us to | 
hoid this general meeting in an ‘off year,’’ compara- 
tively free from political and party excitements. The 
direct inte: “ention of Woman in all that concerns 
hher own welfare and that of Humanity, justifies itself 
more and more in the public mind. The considera- 
tion of this important question cannot be postponed 
in favor of any smaller or more immediate issue. 

The following speakers, among others have been 
invited, and many of them will be present: 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Mary A. Livermore, Hon. Geo. Wm. Curtis, Eliza- 
beth K. Churchill, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Mary 
¥. Eastman, Hulda B. Loud, Abba G. Woolson 
Bishop Simpson, Margaret W. Campbell, Ada C. 
Bowles, Mary Grew, Charles G. Ames, Fanny B. 
Ames, Hon. John Whitehead, Mary F. Davis, Char- 
lotte B. Wilbour, Bishop Gilbert Haven, Margaret V. 
Longley, Rev. W. H. H. Murray, Hannah M. T. Cut- 
Jer, Myra Bradwell, Henry B. Blackwell, Kate N. 
Doggett, Mrs. M. N. Callanan, Mra. W. T. Hazard, 
Matilda Hindman. Helen M. Jenkins, Oliver John- 





son, Miriam M. Cole, Celia Burleigh Phebe A. Han | 
aford, Adele Hazlitt, Mary E. Beedy, Hon. Geo. F, | 
Hoar, Jane 0. DeForest, James Freeman Clarke, 
Augusta J. Chapin, Hon, John A. Campbel!, Mrs. A. | 
J. Duniway. 

Delegates attending the Annual Meeting can re- 
main and take part in the Woman’s Congress, which 





will hold its sessions on the following Wednesday 
Thursday and Friday, in New York city. 

The Third Anniversary was held in the Metropolis 
of the West. This one will be held in the Metropo- 
lis of the East. Let the friends of Woman spare no 
effort to make our meeting a success, and thereby to 
promote the enlightenment and enfranchisement of 


the Human Race. 
By order of the Executive Committee, 
THomMas WENTWORTH HiGGinson, President. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 








A CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 


To meet a pressing demand for interchange of 
‘thought and harmony of action among women inter- 
ested in the advancement of their own sex, we issue 
this Call for a Congress of Women, to be held in the 
‘City of New York. 

At this Conference we hope to found an Associa- 
Aion for the Advancement of Women, at the annual 
gatherings of which shall be presented the best ideas 
and the most advantageous methods of our foremost 
thinkers and writers. Therefore, we solicit the pres- 
ence or responsive word of all accordant associations 
of women—of Women Preachers, Teachers, Profes- 
sors, Physicians, Artists, Lawyers, trading Capital- 
ists, Editors, Authors, and practical Philanthropists, 
those who by their example inspire others not only 
to covet the best gifts, but to labor earnestly for 
them. 

In this first gathering we are already assured of the 
attendance and best efforts of a goodly number of the 
pre-eminently talented, cultivated, and beneficent 
women who, by means of higher education, broader 
fields of industry, better laws, artistic and scientific 
pursuits, business discipline, and an enlightened 
motherhood, hope to remove the sources of misery, 
and cure the evils that so many of our benevolent 
women spend their lives in ameliorating. 

Those whose names are appended to this Call will 
constitute the first membership. Application for 
membership may be made to any signer of this Call. 
A preliminary meeting of signers only will be held at 
7.30 P. M. on Tuesday, Oct 14, at No. 332 West Twen- 
ty-Third Street, for organization. The subsequent 
sessions will be held at the Hall of the Union League, 
Madison Avenue and Twenty-Sixth Street, on the 
three following days, at 10.30 a. m. and 7.30 P. M. 


Sarah H. Adams, Boston, Mass, 
4. A. Allen, Alfred University, Alfred, N.Y. 





Marie Andrief, New York City. 


Alida C. Avery, M. D.. Vassar College, N. Y. 

Fanny L Baldwin, Orange, N. J. 

Mrs. John Bascom, Williamstown, Mass. 

Charlotte J. Bell, Harlem, N. Y. 

Margaret E. Bennett, West Gloucester, Mass. 

H. A. Binginam, Editor Ladies’ Re itory 

Rey. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Gemerv Ih 

E. Blackwell, M. D., New York City, 

Mary Safford Blake, M. D., Boston, Mass. 

Mary A. Bond, M. D., New York City. 

Rey. Augusta Cooper Bristol, Vineland, N. J. 

Prof. Laura M. Bronson, New York City. 

Ada M. Brown, Brooklyn, L. I. 

Rey. Celia Burleigh, Brooklyn, Conn. 

Ruth B. Burleigh, Little Compton, R. I. 

Ellen F. Burr, Hartford, Conn. 

Lucinda B. Chandler, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, Boston, Maas. 

Elizabeth K. Churchill, Providence, R. I. 

Romelia L Clapp, Ch’man Ex. Com. Sorosis, N. Y. 

Harriet Clisby, M. D., Boston, Mass. 

Ella M. Clymer, New York City. 

Sara J. Coe, New York City. 

Charlotte A. Coleman, New York City. 

Anna Manning Comfort, M. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Caroline Fairtield Corbin, Evanston, Ill. 

Amanda H. Cort, New York City. 

Phebe W. Couzins, Counsellor at Law; St. Louis, Mo. 

Jennie June Croly, New York City. 

E. Langdon Curtis, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

H. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D. Cincinnati, O, 

Mary F. Davis, New York City. 

Jane O. Deforest, Norwalk, O. 

Ruth O. De Lamater, New York City. 

J.C. Dickerson, Belfast, Me. 

Lydia F. Dickinson, Denver, Col. 

Anna Randall Diehl, State Educational Society, N.Y. 

Katherine Dikhova, New York City. 

Kate N. Doggett, Chicago, Ill. 

Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 

Sarah Ellis, M. D., New York City. 

Mrs. Kalph Waldo Emerson, Concord, Mass. 

Harriet W, Farnsworth, New York City. 

Anna C. Field, Pres. Working Women’s Protective 
Union, Brooklyn, L. I. 

Abbie RK. Filley. Morrisania, New York. 

Alice C, Fletcher, Secretary Sorosis, New York City. 

Kate G. Foote, New York City. 

Louise Woodward Foss; Boston, Mase. 

Abby W. Fulton, M. D., Eilsworth, Me. 

Frances D. Gage, New York Myf 

Mary Fowler Gilbert, Berkeley Heights, N. J. 

Harriet N. K. Goff, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Lavinia Goodell, Janesville, Wis. 

Sarah Grimke, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Anna M. Hale, New York City. 

Maria A. Hale, New York City. 

Rev. Phebe Hanaford, New Haven, Conn. 

Lizzie Boynton Harbert, Des Moines, lowa. 

Adelaide Hastings, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. 8. Hazard, Pres. State W. S. Association, 


Boston. 
le, N. J., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs, Geo, Hoffman, New York City. 
Louise M. Holden, Watkins, N. Y. 
Laura C. Holloway, Brooklyn Daily Union, L. I, 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford, Conn. 
Julia Ward Howe, Pres, N. E. Woman’s Club, Bos- 
ton, Maas. 
Sara A. Hubbard, Evening Post, Chicago, 111. 
Jane De Forest Hull, New York City. 
A. A. Hunt, M. D., Verona Springs, Oneida Co. N.Y. 
CC. ea East Orange, N. J. 
Prof Mary Putnam Jacobi, M. D., New York City, 
H. M. Jacobs, New York City. 
R, A. 8. Janney, Columbus, O. 
Henrietta W. Johnson, Pres, Woman’s Club, Orange, 


Sarah L. Joy, Boston, Mass. 

Elvira A. Lane, New York City. 

Mallie Lane, New York City. 

Augusta Larned, New York City. 

Mrs. Dio Lewis, Boston, Mass. 

Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Maas. 

Anna Livingston, Trenton, N. J. 

Elizabeth C. Lovering, Sec. State W. S. Association, 
Concord, N. H, 

Emily L. Manning, M. D., Hartford, Conn. 

Henrietta Marviv, Morrisania, N. Y. 

Emma Marwedel, Kindergarten System and Horti- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Isabella Grant Meredith, New York City. 

Eliza Merwin, New York City. 

Ellen E. Miles, New Haven, Conn, 

Prof. Maria Mitchell, Vassar College, N. Y. 

Rebecca A. Morse, New York City. 

Hester Pendleton, Pres. Free Med. College for Wo- 
men, New York City. 

Eliza Pendleton, New York City. 

Sarah M. C. Perkins, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Elizabeth B. Phelps, New York City. 

Zilpha R. Plumb, Brooklyn, L. I. 

Hester M. Poole, New York City. 

Helen L. D. Potter, Boston, Mass. 

Anna Rice Powell, New York City. 

Edna M. Price, New York City. 

C, A. Quinley, Augusta, Me. 

Margaret W. Ravenhill, Evanston, Ill. 

Lizzie B. Read, Pres. lowa W. 8. Society, Algona, 


owa. 

Annie M, Rider, New York City. 

L. D. Robins, Brooklyn, L. I. 

Sarah D. Robinson, New York City. 

Emily Ruggles, Reading, Mass. 

Lita Barney Sayles, Dayville, Conn. 

Anna B. Scofield, Nyack, N.J. 

Caroline M. Severance, West Newton, Mass. 

Kate M. Sherwood, Columbus, O. 

Caroline A. Soule, Editor Guiding Star, New York. 

Kate P. Southard, Boston, Mass, 

Emma D. E. N. Southworth, Georgetown, D. C. 

Sara. J. Spencer, Woman’s Dept. of Commercial Col., 
Washington, D. C. 

Zilpha H. Spooner, Plymouth, Mass. 

Susan T. Sprague, LeRoy, N. Y. 

— M. Springer, Chester, Penn. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Tenafly, N. J. 

Catherine T. Stebbins, Detroit, Mich. 

Lucy Stone, Editor Woman’s Journal, Boston, Mass. 

Minnie oar. Tribune, New York City. 

M. Louise Thomas, Tacony, Penn. 

Mrs. D. C. Tomlinson, Butchel College, Akron, O. 

Nellie Tripp, New York City. 

Ellen S. Tupper, Bee Culturist, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Eliza 8. Turner, Chadd’s Ford, Delaware Co., Penn. 

Jennie Dean Vorce, Brooklyn, L. I. 

Charlotte Fowler Wells, Phrenological Journal N. Y. 

Mrs. F. J.-M. Whitcomb, Cheisea, Mass. 

Armenia 8. White, Pres. State W. 8. Association, 
Concord, N. H. ’ 

Sarah Helen Whitman, Providence, R. I. 

Charloite B, Wilbour, Pres. Sorosis, New York City. 

Rev. Eliza sed Wilkes, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Frances E. Willard, Pres, Woman’s Col. of Uniy. of 
Ill. Evanston, Lil. 

Love M. Willis, Gienora, N. Y. 

C. B. Winslow, M. D., Washington, D. C. 

Emma A. Wood, Sec. Industrial Home for Women, 
Washington, D. C. 

L. » Sozia Wood, Sec. Woman’s Club, Washington, 


.C. 
Abba G. Woolson, Boston. Mass. 
Maria Zakrzewska, M. D., N. E. Hospital for Wo- 
men, Boston, Mass. 
Subjects for Papers and Discussion. 
DOMESTIC. 
The Inviolate Homestead. 
Enlightened Motherhood. 
The Household. 
—— Monetary Division between Husband and 


ife. 
The Relation of Woman to her Dress, 
SOCIAL, 

Association among Women. 

Higber Education for Women. 

Co-Education of the Sexes. 

Woman in Literature: Editor, Author, Speaker. 

Woman as Teacher and Professor. 

Woman in Art and Science. 

Woman in the Med., Surg., and Legal Professions. 

Industries and Co-operative Industries among Wo- 
men. 

Woman’s Work in Philanthropy, Prison Reform 
Temperance, Peace, Institutions of Charity, an 
Charitable Societies. 

Woman in the Church and Pulpit. 

Law, as it affects Woman. 

Woman’s Place in Government. 

Papers to be read, and letters of business or inquiry 
may be sent to the Chairman of the Local Committee, 
Mrs, Chariotte B. Wilbour, 151 East Fifty-first St., or 
to its Secretary, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, 25 Stuyvesant 
Street. 

(The Local Committee are already advised of pa- 
pers from Mesdames Allen, Catherine E. Beecher, 
Bingham, A. B Blackwell, Dr. Blackwell, Bristol, C. 
Burleigh, Chandler, Chapin, Churchill, Corbin, Cou- 
zins. Diehl, Eastman, Goff, Hanaford, Harbert, Howe, 
Jacobi, Livermore, Lovering, Marwedel, Mitchell, 
Perkins, Eiizabeth Stuart Phelps, Potter, Safford, 
Severance, Soule, Spencer, Stanton, Stone, Harriet 
B. Stowe, Wilbour, Willard and Woolson.j 





HOW TO JOIN THE AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


A New York correspondent wrote to us last 
week, as follows : 

“I am glad to learn that the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association is to meet here. 
May it receive the welcome it deserves. I 
would like to ask what are the conditions of 
membership, as 1 presume many others be- 
sides myself would like to join if permitted.” 


It is very desirable that as many new mem- 
bers as possible should be enrolled in the Na- 
tional Organization, during the sessions of the 
Annual Meeting in New York and Brooklyn 
next week. 

For the benefit of those who may desire to 
join the society on that occasion, we reprint 


below the 
CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 
AMERICAN WORAR _SUVeRAGE ASSOCIA- 


PREAMBLE: The undersigned friends of Woman 
Suffrage, assembled in delegate convention in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Nov. 24th and 25th, 1869, in response to a 
call widely signed, and after public notice uly given, 
believing that a truly representative national organi- 
zation is needed for the orderly and efficient prose- 
cution of the Woman Suffrage movement in Ameri- 
ca, which shall embody the deliberate action of the 
State and local organizations, and shall carry with it 
their united weight, do hereby form the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

ARTICLE I. 


NAME, 

This Association shall be known as the American 

Woman Suffrage Association. 
ARTICLE. 
OBJECT. 

Its object shall be to combine the efforts of all 
the advocates of Woman Suffrage in the United States, 

Szction 1. To form auxiliary State Associations in 
every State where none such now exist, and to co-o 
erate with those already existing, which shall declare 
themselves auxiliary, the authority of the auxiliary 
societies being recognized in their respective locali- 
ties, and their plans being promoted by every means 
in our power. 

Sec. 2. To hold an annual meeting of delegates for 
the transaction of business and the election of officers 
for the ensuing year; also, one or more national con- 
ventions for the advocacy of Woman Suffrage. 

Sec. 3. To publish tracts, documents, and other 
printed matter for the supply of State and local socie- 
ties and individuals at actual cost. 

Sec. 4. To prepare and circulate petitions to State 
and territorial Legislatures, to Congress, or to Con. 
stitutional Conventions, in behalf of the legal and 
political equality of women; to employ lecturers and 
agents; and to take any measures the Executive 
Committee may think fit, to forward the objects of the 


Association. 
ARTICLE III, 
ORGANIZATION: 

Section 1, The officers of this association shall be 
a President, eight Vice-Presidents at large, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, Foreign Corresponding 
| emit we a Corresponding Secretary, two Recording 
Secretaries anda Treasurer, all of whom shall be ex 
oficio members of the Executive Committee ; also, one 
Vice-President and one member of the Executive 
Committee from each State and Territcry, and from 
the District of Columbia, as afterward nay 

Src, 2. Every President of an auxiliary State or 
territorial Society shall be ex-oficio a vice-President 
ot this Association. 

Sec. 3, Every Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of an auxiliary State Society, shall be ex-officio a 
member of the Executive Committee of this Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 4. In cases where no auxiliary State Associa- 
tion exists, a suitable person may be selected by the 
annual meeting, or by the Executive Committee, as 
Vice-President, or member of the Executive Com- 
mittee from said State, to serve only until the organ- 
ization of said State Association, 

Sxc. 5. The Executive Committee may fill all va- 
cancies that may occur prior to the next annual 
meeting. 

Sec. 6. All officers shall be elected annually at an 
annual meeting of delegates, on the basis of the Con- 
gene representation of the respective States and 

erritories, except as above provided. 

Sec. 7. No distinction on account of tex shall ever 
be made in the membership or in the selection of ofli- 
cers of this Society. 

Sc. 8. No money shall be paid by the Treasurer 
except under such restrictions us the Executive Com- 
mittee may provide. 

Sec. 9. Five members of the Executive Committee, 
when convened by the Chairman, after fifteen days’ 
written notice previously mailed toeach of its mem- 
berss, shall constitute a quorum. But no action thus 
taken shall be final, until such proceedings shall have 
been ratitied in writing by at least fifteen members 
of the Committee. 

Szc. 10. The Chairman shall convene a meeting 
whenever requested to do so by five members of the 
Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The Association shall have a branch office in every 
State and Territory, in connection with the office of 
the auxiliary State Society therein, and shall have a 
central office at such place as the Executive Commit- 
tee may determine. 

ARTICLE V. 

This Constitution may be amended at any annual 
meeting by a vote of three-fifths of the delegates pres- 
ent therein. 

ADDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

Any person may become a member of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association by signing the Con- 
stitution and paying the sum of $1.00 annually; or a 
lifemember by paying the sum of $10, which shall 
entitle such [pee to attend the business meetings of 
delegates and participate in their deliberations. 

Honorary members may be appointed by the annu- 
al meeting, or by the Executive Committee, in consid- 
eration of services rendered. 


At every session of the Association books of 
membership will be passed through the audi- 
ence. Any person may become a member, at 
any time, by signing the Constitution and pay- 
ing the sum of one dollar. L. 6. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUBS. 

The nominations for members of the Legis- 
lature (Representatives and Senators) will be 
made by the primary meetings of the political 
parties of Massachusetts, within the next two 
weeks. Iiis of the utmost importance that 
the candidates of both parties should be friends 
‘of Woman Suffrage. 

For-the purpose of influencing the selection 
of these, as well as for the thorough and gen- 
eral distribution of suffrage tracts and news- 
papers afterwards, the suffragists of every lo- 
cality should move at once in the matter of 
organization. Let them call a meeting, pub- 
lic or private, as they may deem best, and 
adopt some such form of agreemetit as the 
Constitution contained in the article which 
follows this one. 

This Constitution, as our readers will ob- 
serve, does not fetter its members by any cast- 
iron formula of action. It does not bind the 
conscience or restrict individual liberty. But 
it does pledge its members to steady, syste- 
matic work for the great moral and political 
reform of the Ninteenth Century—Woman 
Suffrage. 

Friends of impartial liberty in every state 
and territory! while political parties are 
crumbling and breaking up, let uscombine for 
work and victory. The lesson of the hour is 








organization. Let us adopt the motto of the 
American revolution, ‘United we stand—di- 
vided we fall... The imperative work of the 
coming year must be the formation of Wo- 
man Suffrage Political Clubs. H. B. B. 


-—— = wom 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB--NO. 2. 


Last week we announced the formation of 
the first Woman Suffrage Political Club of 
Massachusetts in the city of Lawrence. This 
week we are glad to record the formation of a 
similar organization in Ward 16, Boston. At 
an informal meeting of friends and neighbors 
held at the residence of Henry B. Blackwell 
and Lucy Stone, Harrison Square, Dorchester, 
on Monday evening, Oct. 6, thirteen ladies 
and gentlemen signed the following articles of 
association, which are substantially the same 
as those adopted in Lawrence : 


We, the undersigned, men and women of 
Ward 16, Boston, and citizens of Massachu- 
setts, of all political parties, believing that 
Woman Suffrage is a vital political issue, do 
hereby organize ourselves into a ‘Woman Sur- 
FRAGE PoxiticaL Cuiup, for the purpose of 
forwarding the Movement, morally and politi- 
cally—by the systematic circulation of tracts 
and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends 
of suffrage to the Legislature and to defeat its 





opponents. 

Every resident of Dorchester (Ward 16) is | 
earnestly invited to join this Association. Ev- | 
ery reader of the Woman’s Journat, who re- 
sides in Ward 16, is urgently requested to men- | 
tion the fat to the neighbors, and to send us 
the names a..d addresses of all who are willing 
to co-operate, to this office, as early as practi- 
cable. H. B. B. 


_ ———_ 


UNCONDITIONAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


For a long period, we had constantly to 
combat the idea advanced by opponents and 
sometimes by friends of Woman’s enfranchise- 
ment, that only by going to work could we 
show our fitness for the ballot. Happily that 
argument has been so well and I might say so 
numerously answered that it has nearly reach- 
ed the point of staying answered. 

Now W. Phcenix, and a host of others, are 
dinning into our ears that we must worry 
through to « dress reform, and leave off fol- 
lowing fashion, or else the noble ballot ‘‘will 
come to us like ashes to the lips,”’ For one, I 
fail to see the connection between the dress 
reform and the ballot. 

The “man and brother” claims and receives 
the ballot unconditionally; and whether he 
goes to the polls in a suit of homely jeans of 
“regulation length” and minus the all-saving 
suspenders, or whether he minces to deposit his 
ballot in “La Mode’s”’ last skin fit, with laven- 
der tie and gloves and shining jewels, in eith- 
er case, he goes in the consciousness of his 
right. And we say it is good for him to go. 

Why, then, shall any lady insist, and insist so 
persistently as some of our friends are doing 
through the columns of the JouRNAL, a pa- 
per especially devoted to suffrage, that any 
condition, whether it be of work, or dress, or 
eating, must be imposed? Shall we next be 
told that only those who eat by the Grahamite 
rule are capable of the intelligent use of the 
ballot ? 

There are those who have too much on 
hand and in their hearts to waste much 
thought or time on the new fashions of dress 
reformers. Time enough for such discussion 
after the questions settling the right of a 
mother to the care of her own children, and 
the right of a wife to her own earnings and 
the right of a widow to her own property, are 
disposed of. 

Shall we say to women, now defrauded of 
these rights: 

“Take off your corsets first, and shorten 
your skirts, then we will restore your children 
to your arms and secure your right to the roof 
you have reared over your head.”’ 

Is there not a good sized stone in such 
bread as this? Yours for unconditional suf- 
frage, F. H. 





A GOOD RIDDANCE. 


At the recent session of the Homeopathic 
Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania, 
at Harrisburg, Dr. Jacob G. Wiestling, of Har- 
risburg, tendered his resignation upon the 
ground that he would not belong to a society 
which admitted women to membership. On 
motion, his resignation was accepted, provid- 
ed his dues for the current year be paid. 

We congratulate the active and progressive 
Homeopathic Medical Society of Pennsylvania, 
upon the promptness and spirit with which they 
not only settled the question of Equal Rights for 
women, in accordance with civilization and 
common sense, but also, it is to be hoped, got rid 
of amember who was unworthy of his posi- 
tion. If Dr. Wiestling is unable or unwilling 
to pay his dues, we suggest that the lady phy- 
sicians subscribe the sum needed to rid the 
society of an obstruction. H. B. B. 


— —_ ee ——_—__—_ 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 


My Dear Sir:—Several newspaper editors 
have so carelessly copied the paragraph in 
your paper, which gave notice that any lady, 
qualified to enter Boston University this fall, 
whose only hindrance was want of means to 
pay the tuition, might confer with me, that I 
have had a multitude of letters from young 
men (most of whom seem also wholly unquali- 


idea that I can give them means for a Univer- 
sity education, if they will qualify themselves. 
Will you ask your exchanges to state that the 
offer was made to young women only, whom 
the friends of co-education desired should en- 
ter September 17th, this year, to make the 
representation of the sexes more nearly equal 
in numbers than it is. 

In this first class there are only four Jadies 
to twenty gentlemen, but the ladies all passed 
the full examination splendidly, as one of the 
examinerstold me. Yours truly, 

ELIZABETH P, PEABopy. 





DEAR Mrs. Stone:—Enclosed find five 
dollars and the names, and addresses of ten 
ladies or gentlemen, to whom please send the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL through the months of 
November and December, each copy of each 
week being stamped complimentary, and stop 
them promptly at the close of December un- 
less otherwise ordered. Yours respectfully, 


M. F.C. W. 
Nashua, N. H., Oct. 6. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Judges at Koropiez, in Galicia, have 
passed the singular resolution that no Jew 
shall be admitted in the town. 

There is a woman in Paris who rents out 
ball and party dresses by the day, week or 
month. She does an excellent business and 
is making money. 

Queen Victoria and ex-Empress Eugenie 
are going to visit Inverlocky Castle,in Sep- 
tember, and will picnic together on the sum- 
mit of Ben-Nevis. 

Worth, the Paris man-modiste, employs 
twenty women to make toilets. He never 
cuts, sews, fits or works himself, but merely 
superintends, 

A woman was recently elected constable in 
Wrightman’s Precinct, Cal., or would have 
been, if the election officers had not refused 
to count the votes for her. 


Omaha supports 132 saloons, which pay 
$100 a year each to the school fund. The 
money will never compensate that city for the 
vice and misery which those saloons engender. 


No recent volume from Mr. Longfellow has 
attracted so much praise in England as “Af- 
termath.” The critics claim that it has all 
the bloom and freshness of the poet’s happiest 
poems. 

The Examiner urges very strongly that the 
English Woman’s Movement go into a zealous 
campaign for the next parliamentary elec- 
tion, and support no one not on their side. It 
only asks the franchise, however, for female 
tax payers. 

Miss A. M. H. Rogers, daughter of Mr. Rog- 
ers Tooke, Professor of Political Economy at 
King’s College, London, is the first in order of 
merit in the Oxford local examinations this 
year. Shesurpasses four hundred and seven- 
ty-two students who were examined with her. 


For the first time in the history of Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio, a colored man is running 
upon the regular Republican ticket for the of- 
fice of representative in the General Assembly. 
When wiil the Republicans of Ohio become 
willing to put a woman’s name on their ticket 
for the office of representative ? 

The King of Dahomey died last month. The 
deceased monarch was not loved by his sub- 
jects, hence there were no “vain regrets” at 
his death. And for the same reason only 
twenty-four women were immolated on his 
grave, instead of several thousands who are 
usually massacred on such an occasion. 


History repeats itself. The Carlistsat Vera 
recently re-enacted the old legend of the Ro- 
maus carrying off the Sabine women, but 
whereas the Romans wanted wives, the Car- 
lists only wanted seamstresses to manufacture 
uniforms. One of the young women carried 
off was the possessor of a dowry of $35,000 


‘All human laws are, properly speaking, only 
declaratory; they may alter the mode and 
application, but have no power over the sub- 
stance of original justice. .... Law is a mode 
of human action respecting society, and must 
be governed by the same rules of equity which 
govern every private action.” Burke’s Works, 
vol. VI, page 29. 

We learn from the Commonwealth that the 
Daily Globe of this city has completed the dis- 
charge of its female compositors, begun some 
weeks ago, and that the office for the first time 
since it existed is now run exclusively by males. 
This is especially significant when we remem- 
ber that the Globe has recently gone out of its 
way to assail Woman Suffrage. 


The Russian female students of medicine, 
recalled from Zurich by an imperial order, 
have made an application to the University of 
Giesen for permission to pursue their studies 
at that place. The medical faculty there 
unanimously refused to grant the request, and 
expressed strong disapprobation of women at- 
tending lectures on such subjects. 

Madame Tussand, the famous wax-work ex- 
hibitor of London, died, long ago, and now her 
only son, Francis, has given up the ghost at 
73. The London papers announce that, on 





fied to enter any college), who have taken the 


account of the funeral, the exhibition will be 
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closed,one day. So that we may conclude 
that “Madame Tussand’s’’ will continue to be 
the delight of people given to that kind of dis- 
sipation. 


Late London papers announces the death 
of Mrs. Frank Matthews, who has only sur- 
vived her late husband, Mr. Frank Matthews, 
two years. Mrs. Matthews appeared first in 
London under her maiden appellation of Miss 
Apjohn, at the Adelphi, in November, 1829, 
and since that period her abilities maintained 
for her a prominent position on the London 
stage. In 1862 the St. James Theater was 
ander her direction. 


A colored preacher in Kentucky misbehaved 
30 outrageously that he was expelled from the 
church, notwithstanding which he had the 
cheek to sue for his back-pay. The case hav- 
ing gone against him, his late parishoners cap- 
tured him and turned him over to the women 
of the flock, who gave him a sound thrashing, 
and say they will do it over again till he leaves 
the region. When women vote, rascals will 
stand less chance of acquittal than now. 


Senator Boutwell advises farmers not to be 
in too great a hurry to get out of debt: The 
Worcester -Zyis and Gazette wisely suggests 
that “Farmers’ wives will not approve Mr. 
Boutwell’s advice to let mortgages lie unpaid, 
for itis in the honest nature of Woman to 
avoid even the appearance of debt.” The far- 
mers’ wives are right. In thiscase, also, “out 
of debt is out of danger.” 


Great indignation seems to have been felt 
in masculine clerical circles at Washington 
when it was announced that twenty-three out 
of twenty-four recent successful competitors 
under the civil-service rules were school-mis- 
tresses! The Christian Union thinks that 
the only sure remedy for this outrageous ten- 
dency is to answer Col. Higginson’s inquiry, 
“Should Women be Taught the Alphabet?” 
in the negative. 


A successful operation was recently perform- 
ed at the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children in this city, by Miss Dimmock, 
who removed no less than seventy-one tumors, 
varying in size from the dimensions of a pea 
‘to those of a pullet’s egg, from the neck of Sa- 
gah Barally, daughter of Mr. Thomas Barally, 
of Nantucket. The little sufferer, at last ac- 
counts, was doing well, with a fair prospect of 
recovery. 

George Sand, says gossip, is about ending 
her days in a convent, and this may explain 
her presence at a few pilgrimages lately, as 
well as her recently declared disgust with the 
world and its workings. “I have been in er- 
ror all my life,” she says. No living writer 
‘has made more mistakes. She has troubled, 
while charming us, yet none knew so well 
how to catch the ear of the public, and if she 
had been only able to build after destroying 
she would be entitled to general gratitude. 
She is near three-score years and ten. 


Dr. Eliza Walker has resigned the post of 
house surgeon to the Bristol (England) Hos- 
pital for Women and Children. In conse- 
quence of her appointment all the medical 
officers resigned. In her letter to the commit- 
tee she says she is convinced that her resigna- 
tion alone can relieve the management of the 
hospital from serious embarrassment, and en- 
-able them to obtain the services of sufficient 
honorary medical officers. She regrets that 
she is compelled to take this step, not so much 
for herself as for the cause she represents. 


The Independent learns that in distant Bom- 
bay the representatives of Woman’s Rights 
have succeeded in obtaining a government res- 
olution ordering the votes of the native la- 
dies who may wish to take part in the elec- 
tiou of members for the new corporation to be 
collected at their houses, and asks: “Shall we 
in America be behind the world in this meas- 
ure of equal justice? What say the Republi- 
cans of Massachusests, who have just congrat- 
ulated themselves in a resolution on the ab- 
solute nothing they have done for the cause ?” 


The greatest obstacle which the short dress 
has had to encounter is, the sense of indelicacy 
which is associated with the use of trowsers by 
women. The absolutely conventional nature 
of this idea is demonstrated in an unexpected 
quarter. The oriental visitors who have lately 
come into contact with European usages, have 
been even more shocked by the absence of 
these useful articles of apparel than our Con- 
servatives have been by their proposed intro- 
duction. In their criticisms upon the immod- 
esty of Western usages, the long skirts are se- 
verely censured, “Trowsers with one leg” is 
the latest name given to the civilized feminine 
style of dress. At least this is the appellation 
used by the fair ladies of Persia, to convey 
their idea of a European lady’s dress. 


‘‘We have a young lady here,” writes a Lake 
George correspondent, “the daughter of Colo- 
nel Montgomery, United States army, who 
can row a boat better than most men. She 
goes out on the water morning, noon and 
evining. Fortunately for her, the sun beauti- 
fies and does not disfigure, for she only looks 
fresh and rosy, without any tan or redness. 
The girls who are passing the season in fine 
dresses and only take piazza exercise because 
their dress unfits them for any other, may well 
suvy Miss Montgomery the pleasurable rec- 





ollections she will carry with her of her sum- 
mer at Lake George.” 


The opinion of the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin, by Dixon, C. J., holds that the liquor 
law of that State is constitutional: that the 
power to prohibit entirely the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors includes the power of prescribing 
the condition of sale, and establishing the li- 
abilities, both civil and criminal, of persons en- 
gaged in the trade, in case the Legislature sees 
fit, in any manner or under any circumstances 
of restriction or responsibility, to authorize 
such sale or trade; that mandamus is not the 
proper remedy ; that the licenses issued without 
the preliminary bond are void, and no revoca- 
tion of them by the Mayor is necessary. 


The Independent says: 

We must take back what we lately said to 
the credit of Bombay. The government has 
decided that,women are not entitled to mu- 
nicipal votes, their secludedness, it is claimed, 
being too great an obstacle. But we suspect 
there is some English prejudice at the bottom 
of this, for the female sex in India has never 
been subject to the legal disabilities which 
have fettered their sisters in England. They 
inherit and hold property independent of 
their husbands, and transact a considerable 
amount of domestic business, including the 
management of extensive properties. Writers 
of Maratha history have borne uniform testi- 
mony to this, and Parsee ladies in Bombay 
are known to transact large money dealings 
and such like affairs. Females are also capa- 
ble of holding office and of performing their 
duty by deputy. 

The Freshman class of Colby University 
recently organized with the following officers: 
President, Florentius M. Hallowell, Windsor ; 
VicePresident, Josiah R. Drummond, Jr, Port- 
land; Secretary, Charles Smith, Portland; Or- 
ator, Henry Looney, Portland ; Historian, Drew 
T. Wyman, Livermore; Toast Master, Charles 
IF, Meserve, North Abington, Mass; Pro- 
ppetese, Lizzie G. Hoag, Waterville; Poet, J, 

oward Files, Gorham. The Freshman class, 
which numbers twenty-five, consists of twenty- 
one gentlemen and four ladies. The new Presi- 
dent of the University, Dr. Robbins, and the 
new Professor of Natural Sciences, Prof. Elder, 
are universally popular with the students. A 
brighter day has already dawned on Colby.” 

We should be glad to know the precise dig- 
nity and duty of the “prophetess,” above 
named. Will our young friends at Colby en- 
lighten us ? 


The Republican party is living on its past 
reputation instead of seeking to win fresh 
laurels. The last Worcester Convention 
boasted of its past achievements in “the ele- 
vation of Woman and the extension of suf- 
frage,’’ but shirked the issue of Woman Suf- 
frage. So too the New York Convention re- 
cently 


Resolved, That having abolished slavery, 
suppressed the rebellion, preserved the Union 
established equal, politicaland civil rights. ... 

The Republican party has not only estab- 
lished the strongest title to the gratitude and 
confideuce of the people, but has presented the 
best pledge that it will be as true to every pres- 
ent and future obligation as it has been to 
every past requirement. 


“Brag is a good dog, but Holdfast is a bet- 
ter.” What about Equal Rights for Woman ? 


Henry Ball of Newport, R. I., who is the 
sixth of that name in descent from the first 
Henry Ball, one of the original purchasers and 
early governors of Rhode Island,—and who 
still owns part of his ancestor’s estates under 
the old Indian title,—spoke thus in his address 
before the Asindreck Agricultural Society : 

“The contributions of the ladies as well as 
their presence, are among the most interesting 
features of these festive days, and if ever in 
the progress of woman's rights they are admit- 
ted to membership and become of right, as they 
now are by courtesy, co-equal in the manage- 
ment of fairs, I predict for the cause a higher 
order of prosperity than it has ever enjoyed be- 
fore. And is there any good reason why agri- 
cultural societies should not now be free to 
the wife and daughter as well as to the hus- 
band and son?” 


Affairs at the Girls’ Industrial School at Mid- 
dleton, Conn., grow worse and worse, since 
the “ring” management. came into power. 
Mrs. R. M. Pinckney and Mrs. M. J. Hamil- 
ton, who have been matrons and teachers 
since the school began, have resigned. Dur- 
ing the four years of Mr. Bradford’s superin- 
tendency, the police were never called to keep 
the girls from running away, and during Mr. 
Bradford's late illness and three months’ leave 
of absence, not one of the eighty girls attempt- 
ed to run away—a remarkable fact, when it is 
remembered that it is not fenced in, as is the 
case with the reform school for boys at Meri- 
den,—but since the new management came 
in, two policemen have guarded the school 
each night. The citizens of Middletown are 
indignant at the change, and a mass indigna- 
tion meeting is talked of. 


Arrangements have been made with the 
trustees of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital for giving a year’s training to women de- 
sirous of becoming professional nurses. They 
will be received for a month’s trial on proba- 
tion, during which time they will be boarded 
and lodged at the expense of the training 
school, bnt will receive no compensation. If 
accepted as pupils, they remain ayear, and are 
instructed systematically and practically how 
to take care of the sick. They are boarded 
and lodged at the “‘Home” and are paid ten 
dollars monthly for personal expenses. This 
sum is not considered as wages, as their edu- 
cation is regarded as compensation for their 
services in the wards of the hospital. After 
one year they receive a salary as regular 





nurses, and at the close of two years diplomas 
are given them certifying as to their know- 
ledge of nursing, their ability, and character. 


In Madison, Wisconsin, dwells a young man 
who is a model of pride, humility, and inde- 
pendence. He prefers to get his education 
through the agency ofhis own industry, rather 
than accept the aid proffered him by his father. 
Why or wherefore does not appear, but such is 
the case. In order to carry out his laudable 
principles, he does the washing on Monday for 
his mother, she paying him the same as she 
would the washer-woman, and he finds the pro- 
ceeds sufficient to pay for his schooling every 
week, Washing, rinsing one’s way into Vir- 
gil and Euclid, is a process sufficiently novel 
to merit the admiration of the world at large. 
We infer that he will iron his way into Greek, 
ruffle himself over the difficulties of Homer, 
and clear-starch himself into Hebrew. Butno 
woman has yet suggested that this young man 
is “out of his sphere” at the wash-tub. 


The English correspondent of Harper's Ba- 
zar writes that: 


In England, as you know, our ladies are 
very much behindhand in the assertion of 
their rights; still, they have always asserted 
that itis not from any fault of their own that 
they have failed in intellectual competition 
with men: they have not been given a fair 
chance. To this it has been triumphantly re- 
plied that no woman has ever yet obtained a 
first class in our new local examinations, 
open to both sexes. Imagine, thea, the sen- 
sation that has been produced among us by 
Miss Rogers, a young lady who has just ob- 
tained the first place in the first division of 
the senior candidates at Oxford! Such asuc- 
cess as this will do more to forward the Wo- 
man’s Rights question in a reasonable way 
than all the declamationsin its favor. It hap- 
pens at a most opportune time, too, since the 
birth of Dr. Elizabeth Garrett’s baby is just 
now evoking much ridicule, upon the ground 
that it will be very inconvenient to employ a 
medical attendant who is liable to such visita- 
tions, while “the faculty” are more inclined 
to be exclusive than ever. 


A very touching case of mental alienation 
in a young lady is described in the Jewish 
Messenger. ‘‘Not long ago, her mother found 
her in her room darning stockings, and, soon 
after, she appeared in the kitchen, assisting in 
making and baking bread and pastry. Alarmed 
by these unusual symptoms in her daughter, 
the mother sent for a skillful physician, who 
watched her through a keyhole while she 
sewed buttons on her garments and mended 
the trousers of her little brother. Much af- 
fected, the doctor remarked that never during 
a medical practice of twenty-five years had he 
known any young person to manifest such 
symptoms as these. Her father was called, 
and that grief-stricken old gentleman gazed 
upon his child, then, hiding his face, muttered 
between his sobs, ‘Her mind is gone! her 
mind is gone!” ‘This satire is wholesome and 
not altogether needless. But such young la- 
dies as neglect household duties seldom favor 
Woman Suffrage. 


Here is a flagrant case of divorce between 
Religion and Morals. The Churchman opposes 
the laws which give a married woman control 
of her own property, and says: 

It may be said that the earnings of married 
women should be secured to them, and a few 
hard cases are cited in behalf of this. Make 
the law equal, giving the wife control of her 
own earnings, and compelling all wives to live 
upon what they earn, and it would be hooted 
into oblivion in the first month of its passage. 
The married-woman’s-earnings laws have only 
wrought division of interest, and in some cases, 
fraud on the community. The great object of 
all legislation upon marrage should be to make 
clear the fact, so that it could not be clandes- 
tinely or oe aay cn | or fraudulently entered 
into; to make binding the obligation, so that 
parties should both be prudent in undertaking 
the risk, and afterward patient to make the 
best of it; and lastly, to secure as much as 
possible community of interest. The law 
ought to protect every person—man, woman, 
or child—against abuse, where law can be 
enforced. But preventive laws which will 
guard against possibility of abuse are mere 
absurdities, and the crotchets of dreamy fa- 
natics. 

Mary Clemmer Ames thus contrasts the two 
codes of morals which society practically lays 
down for men and women, and which Dr. Bel- 
lows recently attempted to justify in the Lib- 
eral Christian: 

The sister is taught, whatever her tempta- 
tion may be, that she must be good ; the broth- 
er is left to believe that, however he tries, he 
cannot help being bad. It is expected of him 
that he will grow to be a respectable man, 
some day, but before that event, through the 
law of his nature, he must necessarily be very 
wicked. The sister is taught she must pre- 
serve herself blameless for the future husband 
to whose life she is to be the crown ; the broth- 
er is lett to spend the same time in “sowing 
his wild oats.” To his wife he is to bring no 
virginity of heart, no purity of person, no re- 
cord of a stainless past. Many a man looks 
into the eyes of his wife, who trusts him as 
she does her God, into the faces of his daugh- 
ters, who believe him to be scarcely lower than 
the angels, with a secret remorse which cannot 


be measured, as memory forces it upon his |. 


thought what he has been—perhaps what he is. 
With what shame he is conscious that, if they 
knew his secret history, he would stand trans- 
formed before their eyes! 

After reading such statements as the follow- 
ing, the wonder is not that emigration is not 
more rapid, but thatso many people in Euro- 


pean countries manage to scrape enough mon- | 
ey together with which to seek more profitable | 


fields of labor : 


“Sixty cents a day is considered good wages 
for a working man in any of the European 








countries, except Great Britain, where the 
wages are somewhat higher. Inthe Tyrol silk 
region and in Italy, they often do not get 
more than ten cents. In the country in Ger- 
many ten cents is the common Pay Women 
there often get but five cents. In Swedeu 
men often work from four o’clock in the morn- 
ing till nine in the evening, and do not get any 
more. During the late war many poor women 
in Berlin were hired to knit stockings for the 
soldiers for five cents. The profits of the poor 
who keep petty shops, sell trinkets in the streets 
or act as sutlers, do not average more than 
three or four per cent. Barbers in Berlin, 
since the raising of their prices, get five cents 
for hair cutting and two-and-a-half cents for 
shaving. Servants at hotels get from three to 
eight dollars a month. Servant girls in private 
families often get but ten dollars a year. 
Sometimes these classes cannot get work at 
any price.” 


A French lady has recently died of mental 
agitation, the result of an adventure she had 
during the Commune. The Federals of the 
district were constantly urging her to become 
their cantinitre, and she as constantly refused 
todoso. One morning about thirty of them 
surrounded her on the boulevard. ‘Come, 
now, citoyenne,” said the officer who com- 
manded the detachment, “become our can- 
tinitre. If you refuse, I have orders to shoot 
you.” “Never,” replied she. “Death! death !’’ 
hooted the Federals. Two men seized her, 
an placed her against a wall. She became 
fearfully pale. ‘‘Present arms,” shouted the 
officer. At this crisis up came a little hunch- 
back. “Come citizens,’’ cried he, ‘‘keep your 
balls for a better purpuse. Leave this woman 
tome. Ishall prevail with her, I am sure, 
and she will be your vivanditre.” “A good 
idea,’’ exclaimed the Federals, “take her, but 
if you don’t succeed, you will both be shot.” 
“I accept the condition,” replied the chival- 
rous hunchback, and walked off with his 
protégée. Happily for the pair, Paris was 
taken two days after by the Versaillais, but 
the recollection of this scene caused the wo- 
man those agonizing paroxysms of terror the 
last of which proved fatal. 


A reunion of the descendants of Nathaniel 
Page of Bedford, Mass., took place the 25th 
ult., at the Old Page Homestead in Bedford. 
About two hundred members of different 
branches of the family attended. Mrs. Ruha- 
mah Lane of Bedford, now in her eighty-sixth 
year, the oldest descendant and only one living 
of the fourth generation of Nathaniel Page, 
was introduced and addressed these few words 
to the reunion : 

“I wish to speak a word to my young friends, 
as we are assembled to commemorate our an- 
cestry. Let us practice their virtuous lives. 
They were conscientious men, who despised 
fraud andoppression. As we look at their lives 
we find them honest, willing to earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow. They were not 
defaulters; they did not covet what did not 
belong to them. This, my young friends, is 
a serious thing in the nineteenth century. 
Many have lost their integrity. What is to 
become of our family, our relations, our coun- 
try if we have no truth, no honesty, no up- 
rightness in our lives? It is truth and honesty 
that live. The righteous will be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance, but the memory of the 
wicked will rot. Our fathers were believers 
and supporters of our holy religion. Well do 
I remember my father’s parting counsel to his 
youngest son, to ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ’ as there was no other name given 
whereby he could be saved.” 


Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm is of the opinion 
that to her is due the credit of suggesting the 
system of red-light signals, now in use on all 
our railroads. ‘Twenty-five years ago,” she 
says, ‘“‘a rear collision happened on the Penn- 
sylvania Central by a passenger-train coming 
suddenly upon a disabled train lying in a deep 
cut at night. Two days afterward, at dark, I 
was walking on the track from Wilkinsburg to 
Swissvale, when a train came up behind with 
its brilliant white head-light. I stepped off 
until it passed, then stepped on again, and 
was forcibly impressed with the suddenness of 
its disappearance in a place where the road 
1s straight for half a mile before me where I 
walked. I said, mentally, What is to hinder 
the next train running into that, if accident 
should detain it? The answer came to my 
mind like a revelation—a red light. No train 
should run at night without a red light on the 
rear platform.” She says that the next day 


| she wrote an editorial urging the adoption of 





such a precaution, and that in a week every 
train on the road carried ared light on the 
rear platform. “Now,” she says, “as women 
do so little in the line of original suggestions 
and inventions, I would like to know if I were 
the first to think of this.’’ 


The English pharmaceutical journals have 
had much to say of late concerning the advis- 
ability of employing women as “dispensers,” 
or druggists’ assistants, and The Queen, the 
popular organ of society and of fashion, sums 
up the arguments in favor of the movement as 
follows: 

“The dispensing of medicine is an occupa- 
tion in which many women are engaged. In 
country places frequently, and not seldom in 
towns, the wives or daughters of medical men, 
or of professional druggists, have been taught 
to prepare the medicinesin general use, and 
have acted as very efficient assistants to their 
relations. In fact, in some cases, the business 
of dispensing medicine has been chiefly carried 
on by the women of the family. Recently the 


men have been taught the art of dispensing. 
The compounding of drugs requires no very 
laborious exertion. It necessitates careful at- 
tention, accuracy, neatness and method; and 
the knowledge required is not beyond the 
reach of women who will ayply themselves 
duly to the necessary studies. In fact, the ex- 
aminations, such as that of the London Uni- 
versity, which women now pass, involve at- 
tainments of a much more varied kind than 
those required to become a qualified dispens- 
ing druggist.” 


Albert Jonsets appeared before Judge Cox 
of New York last week and charged Mrs. Pau- 
line Rue with disorderly conduct, and asked 
that she should be bound over to keep the peace. 
Mrs. Rue told the following story : 


I have for some time past been living in the 
house No. 228 West Twenty-seventh street, 
which is a French hotel, owned by Mr. Jonsets. 
A short time ago, accompanied by my daugh- 
ter, I went to the country, and when I return- 
ed I discovered that during my absence my 
rooms had been broken into and $2000 worth 
of wearing apparel, &c., stolen therefrom. I 
immediately went to the Police Head-quarters 
and related the above facts, The case was 
placed in the hands of Captain Irving, who, 
after considerable search, traced about $1200 
worth of the stolen property to the residence 
of some friends of Jonset’s in Bleecker street. 
The persons were tried and punished. I then 
determined to leave the house, but was deter- 
red from so doing by the counsels of the Dis- 
trict Attorney and Captain Irving, who said 
that I might more readily gain a clue to the 
whereabouts of the remainder of the missing 

roperty by remaining there. Since that time 

onsets, who is in continued fear that I may 
implicate him in the robbery, has endeavored 
by every means in his power to eject me from 
the premises. Friday night, assisted by his 
father, he attacked me with a knife and stabbed 
me in the neck (here the lady exhibited a deep 
wound in the side of her neck). I called for 
assistance, and an officer appearing, I accom- 
panied him to the station-house. 

Judge Cox ordered a further examination. 
We should say that a prolonged examination 
would hardly have been deemed necessary had 


the lady been a voter. 


The Congregationalist says: “It is a remark- 
able thing, viewed in some aspects, that Miss 
Bliss of South Hadley and Miss Mary B. Fer- 
guson of New Haven, Ct., are about going 
out to establish at Wellington, South Africa, 
the foundations of a seminary to be patterned 
after Mount Holyoke. The ladies will sail 
Sept. 20. The plan originated in this way: 
One of the prominent pastors of the Cape Col- 
ony became exceedingly interested in reading 
the life of Mary Lyon, and it seemed to him 
that Africa must have just such a seminary as 
she founded. His people, comprising chiefly 
the English and Scotch residents of the colony, 
agreed with him. Accordingly a request was 
sent to Mount Holyoke, some months since, 
for a lady who would go to that distant land 
and there undertake this work. They pledged 
her salary and the expenses of the voyage. 
The matter was laid before Secretary Clark of 
the American Board, one of the trustees of 
Mount Holyoke. His advice was to comply 
with the request, provided two teachers could 
be found; but by no means send one lady 
alone. Two ladies were found, both graduates 
of Mount Holyoke, both experienced in teach- 
ing. The colonists have forwarded their pas- 
sage money, and in less than a month they 
embark to begin their work. It is an independ- 
ent enterprise, not under the auspices of the 
American Board, or of any board, though the 
American Board stand ready to adopt these 
teachers into their missionary family, if for 
any reason the seminary should not succeed,” 











BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Our readers are referred to the card of the Mercan- 
tile Saving Institution of Boston in another column. 


Happy now are the children whose thoughtful! 
parents have bought for them ‘‘Avilude, or Game of 
Birds.” They gather around the table with bright 
eyes and smiling faces as it is announced “We are to 
have a game of Avilude.”’ A whole winter of enjoy- 
ment combined with instruction for seventy-five 
cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, by West & 
Lee, Worcester, Mass. 41—tt 


About 25,000 spools of the Eureka Machine 
twist are manufactured every day. Still the supply is 
inadequate, and the manufacturers are obliged to in- 
crease their facilities. 41 


A Triumph of Medical Art.—Yes, a tri- 
umph we call it, when medicine can be so “fixed up’’ 
as to be pleasant to take, and yet accomplish the ob- 
ject intended. Such a medicine is Dr. Pierce’s Pur- 
gative Pellets, samples of which the writer procured 
and tested in his own family. The Pelletts (little 
pills) are about one-fifth the size of an ordinary pill, 
made of highly concentrated root and herbal . xtracts, 
and sugar-coated.— Frankfort (Ind.) Weekly Crescent. 
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Harrison’s Peristaltic Lozenges. —lleas- 
ant, Prompt, and Effective. Two taken at night move 
the bowels once next morning. Unlike all pills, they 
never cause pain nor require increase of dose to per- 
fect a cure. 

They cure Headache, Dizzi Oppression after 
eating, Sour Rising, and every evil atising from Cos- 
TIVENESS and INDIGESTION. Warranted in all cases 
of Pivgs, either bleeding or blind. Trial box, 30 cts. 
Large box 60 cts., nailed free for this last price. 

DR. HARRISON'S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for covGHs, HOARSENESS, and all 
THROAT and LUNG complaints. For sale by E. S. 
HARRISON & CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, and by all Druggists. 41—4t 





Davis’ Pain-Killer.—We have tested this 
medicine, and assure our readers that it not only pos- 
sesses all the virtues claimed for it, but, in many in- 

t surpasses any other remedy we have ever 





dispensing of drugs ‘at St. Mary’s Dispensary 
(now the New Hospital for Women) has been 
entirely in the hands of properly trained wo- 
men; and, indeed, the dispensary has been 
used as a kind of school, in which other wo- 





known, It should not be classed with the nostrums 
of the day, got up for the special purpose of pecuniary 
profit, but be regarded as one of the standard medi- 
cines for the public benetit.— Herald of Gospel Liberty 
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PATIENCE. 
BY 4. @. WHITTER. 


Let me not dream in vain despair, 
That progress stays her steps for me; 
The puny leverage of a hair 
A planet’s impulse well may spare , 
A drop of dew the tided sea. 
The loss, if loss there be, is mine; 
And yet not mine, if understood ; 
And one shall grasp, and one resign, 
One drink life’s rue, and one its wine, 
And God shall make the balance good. 
Oh power to do! oh baffled will! 
Oh prayer and action, ye are one, 
What may not serve may yet fulfil 
The hardest task of standing still: 
And good but wished, with God is done. 


——— 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Still, deep, and clear one time our friendship lay, 
As lies a noble lake; 

Therein our souls did bathe, thereon did play; 
No soundings did we take. 

Ah gracious waters !—not a sudden frost 
Their ripplings sealed in death ; 

Then might a thaw have brought us back the lost, 
With breathings of warm breath. 

They wasted day by day and were withdrawn; 
The risen sun shone wide 

Where all was arid, from the dewless dawn 
To scorching eventide. 

Ah! they were but a flood, unfed by streams; 
Yet I, so fain to slake 

My ardent thirst, must haunt the spot where gleams 
The mirage of our lake. 

Thou art so changed, thou dost perceive no change ; 
But as a secret deep 

I guard (lest friendship’s ghost I should estrange,) 
How much I secret keep. 

— Spectator. 





—_— ~~ a 


THE HUMMING-BIRD. 
BY JAMES MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Poised in asheeny mist 
Of the dust of bloom, 
Clasped to the poppy’s breast and kissed, 
Baptized in violet perfume 
From foot to plume! 
Zephyr loves thy wings 
Above all lovable things, 
And brings them gifts wilh rapturous murmurings: 
Thine is the golden reach of blooming hours, 
Spirit of flowers! 
Music follows thee, 
And continually, 
Thy life is changed and sweetened happily, 
Having no more than rose-leaf shade of gloom, 
O bird of bloom! 


Thou art a winged thought 
Of tropical hours, 
With all the tropic’s rare bloom splendor fraught, 
Surcharged with beauty’s indefinable powers, 
Angel of flowers! 
—Living Age. 








Conctupzp. 
BY-AND-BY, 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT S8POFFORD. 


“And we need not move in at once,’’ said 
Laura, rather eagerly. 

“No. Iwas going to say we can lease it, 
and all of the rent money that there is over 
the interest we have to meet can go toward 
the future payments; and in the mean time 
we can be gradually collecting the furniture 
for it, piece by piece, and then another year’s 
rent after it is all paid for will buy the car- 
pets.” 

“With those we have.already, and straw 
mattings for the bedrooms, yes. But do you 
really feel, Roger darling, as if you want to 
leave this dear little place? Don’t you feel 
any attachment to it ?”’ 

“Oh yes; I always shall. I don’t intend it 
shall go out of my hands either. I shall pay 
off this mortgage some day. But I care much 
more for that one on the hill. I set my heart 
on it, or something like it, when I was a boy. 
And when I heard of Squire Benham’s first 
attack of apoplexy I said to myself, ‘Now I’ll 
have that house!’ ” 

““O, Roger, I don’t believe it! 
like you!” 

“Indeed it is. Exactly like me. I didn’t 
killhim. Pshaw! I didn’teven wish him out 
of the way. But as long as he was getting 
out of the way, I didn’t see why I shouldn’t 
get into it. I said I’d have the house and I 
will. I’ve got the best wife in the town; I 
don’t know why I shouldn’t have the best 
house in the town to put her in!” 

“O, Roger!’ 

But some things are more easily done than 
others. 

The next day the cottage was mortgaged, 
and the money was puid to Squire Benham’s 
executors, and there were three notes given 
for the remainder of the price, secured on the 
house on the hill, falling due in consecutive 
years, with interest. Laura was appalled 
when Roger told her of the notes, which she 
had not understood about before, but he laugh- 
ed at her, and said, “Strict economy is the or- 
der of the day, and all will come right,” and 
went gayly away tohis business, leaving Lau- 
rato decide where she could economize any 
further than she had done. But there were 
many ways, she found. She could dismiss the 
second girl for instance. Two young people 
by themselves, she said. never needed two 
other people to waiton them. Butto dismiss 
_ the second girl meant that she must wash the 
breakfast cups herself, take care of the parlor 
herself, make her own bed, set the dinner-ta- 


It isn’t a bit 


ble, assist at the fine ironing. ‘‘I did a great 
deal more than that at Cousin Walter’s,” said 
Laura, “and was not doing it for myself at all, 
and now I shall be doing it for myself and for 
Roger. Oh, of course I can!” 

And she told Roger that night that she had 
dismissed Nora. 

‘What!’ he exclaimed. “Are you able to 
do without her? I said economy, but I didn’t 
dream of anything like that.” 

“I'll try,” she said. “It isn’t hard; and I 
can do it in half the time that Nora took, at 
all events.” 

“Well I don’t know. Are you sure it isn’t 
hard? You might try it for awhile. ButI 
don’t want your pretty hands to get coarse 
and—”’ 

Laura flushed with pleasure. He had not 
stopped to see whether there were any thing 
pretty about her or not for so long! She felt 
paid in an instant for the work of years to 
come, if it had been twice as hard. 

“Oh, nothing hurts my hands,’’ she said. 
“If there did, they would have been spoiled at 
Cousin Walters.’’ 

“So they would. Well, well; Cousin Wal- 
ter and Cousin Walter’s wife shall see you go 
in and out of a home such as they never hoped 
to have. And after that there will be plenty 
of time by-and-by for hands to get white 
again.” 

“And do you think of any thing else where 
Ican turn an honest penny?” asked Laura, 
with delight. For this was such an immense 
testimony on Roger’s part that her silly re- 
joicing heart would fain have continued the 
conversation, already a long one for Roger, all 
the evening. 

“Yes,” said Roger, presently, “in the aboli- 
tion of one thing—though I hardly like to 
mention it, because it will be depriving you of 
such a pleasure.’”’ And then he laughed. 

“Oh, do tell me, Roger!” 

“I think women like to be martyred,” he 
said. ‘Well, it is those dainties you are al- 
ways making for me. I notice you seldom 
taste them yourself—which is suspicious, by- 
the-way. You brought four cookery books 
into the house for your dowry; and as you 
were determined to make them useful, I have 
been as steadily eating my way through them 
as any bookworm, and I shall come out at last 
with a ruined digestion, all ready for my chrys- 
alid and you'll be a blooming Grahamite wind- 
ow.” 

“Don’t talk so, Roger dear—don’t.”’ 

“You are afraid the evil fates may happen 
to hear, you little heathen. Well, seriously, 
I think we can do without all the tarts and 
sugar-cakes and jellies.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t like to have you, Roger.” 

“I knew you wouldn’t,” he answered. 
“But do as you please. Only remember I 
don’t want any of them. Was that John or 
Thomas Flint here? John? Oh yes, then, 
I know what he wants. I must go down im- 
mediately and clinch that matter.” 

It was, perhaps, as hard a thing as he could 
have asked her to do; for a well-laid and in- 
viting table was one of the auxiliaries she 
most relied upon. But plain bread and meat 
and such things as the garden furnished must 
be the_fare now; and she varied it with sur- 
prising preparations of the same vegetable, a 
relish of pot herbs, with charming salads of 
nasturtiums and cresses and every thing from 
purslane to pumpkin blossoms. She made 
the pumpkin blossoms attractive by telling 
him they were a favorite Mexican salad, and 
how baskets of them were tumbled down in 
the market at Jalapa, high up on the table- 
lands of perpetual summer ; and a plain dough- 
nut really seemed a little nicer when she 
called it an alpistera, as the Spaniards do. 
And Roger of course did not miss the dainties: 
though, to tell the truth, Laura did herself; 
for she had always been the victim of a capri- 
cious appetite, and frequently, having been 
unable to eat at table, would afterward be 
glad of the toothsome thing left in the pantry 
from yesterday. But now she must take 
what there was or go without—and she fre- 
quently went without. Not that Roger would 
not have been horror-stricken at any depriva- 
tion of the kind, had he known it; but he 
never did till it was too late. 

But Laura was not a person to do things by 
halves, and having begun to economize, she 
carried the system through to its last results. 
Now that there was no fancy cooking, certain- 
ly she could do the plain cooking herself; and 
the cook followed Nora, and had been gone 
for weeks before Roger found it out. Laura 
used to have her fire laid overnight for kind- 
ling in the morning, and the table ready for 
Roger’s breakfast, whose smoke ascended in 
a morning sacrifice to him before he came 
down; then she had the day before her for 
her sweeping and dusting; the simple dinner 
was put upon the table the moment she heard 
the train leave the station; and she had just 
as much of the evening as she wanted to 
“clear away” in, for Roger never was at home, 
of course, but always off clinching an old bar- 
gain or making a new one. But Roger did 
not murmur much when he did discover the 
cook’s departure. He was working hard, he 
thought, and Laura was his helpmeet, and, 
when all was said, her work was easier than 
his, and without an atom of mental wear and 
tear about it: still he told her to be very sure 
and not overdo herself. 


Books and music, of course, went with Nora 
and the cook, and all the pleasure Laura had 
left was the pleasure of serving Roger—the 
greatest of pleasures, she would have told her 
cousin Walter’s wife. But nevertheless, 
books and music were missed, and Laura felt 
her horizon narrowing about her like the 
contracting walls of the prisoner’s cell in the 
story. They took no paper, and they ceased 
their subscription to the book club. “‘It is 
only for a year or two,” said Roger. “We 
can soon read up again, and have a library of 
our own to boot, by-and-by.” They had no 
company; they never took an excursion. As 
for passing the night in town for the sake of 
theater, or opera, or concert—as for taking 
Laura in with him toa matinee—Roger would 
have thought himself crazy to propose such 4 
thing. ‘Time enough for all that by-and-by,” 
he said. She sat at home with her sewing in 
the endless lonesome days; she saw other not 
long married people taking their pleasure as 
they went—going down the street together 
plcasant afternoons with their luncheon-bask- 
ets for the sailing parties on the lake, driving 
by on long summer rides, sitting together in 
the twilight. She wished, in spite of herself, 
that her life and Roger’s were the same as 
that of these other husbands and wives, who 
were in less haste to be rich, but was sure it 
must be best, as Roger chose it. Meantime 
she had enough sewing to occupy her, for she 
had become an adapt in seating trowsers, and 
binding collars and cuffs, and making vests 
out of the tails of discarded coats, and putting 
new bosoms into old shirts. And so another 
year and another passed, and Roger had but 
one more payment to make on the house on 


the hill. 
“TI declare,’’ said Mrs. Gifford once, ‘I won- 


der if Laura Gregory’s satisfied with the life 
she leads! She never sees anybody once in a 
dog’s age, and nobody sees her unless it’s of a 
Sunday, or they meet her wandering round in 
that old grave-yard on the hill-side. There 
she goes now! Well, ’tis a pretty spot. I 
used to go there myself when I was single and 
—and love-sick. I don’t believe she’s had a 
new thing since she’s been married. And yet 
everybody says Roger’s making money, and 
none of his name were ever called close that I 
heard of.” 

There was reason in such conjectures, te be 
sure, if not right; for certainly Laura had had 
but one or two new things in these years, ex- 
cept some trifles bought with the balance of 
her little trousseau money. She had turned 
her one silk gown upside down and wrong side 
out; she had made everything over, and she 
always flattered herself that she would present 
a very respectable appearance, till she stood 
in the fashionably dressed congregation, when 
she was often vexed and mortified enough— 
not for her own sake, but lest Roger should 
draw comparisons, and think her clumsy and 
devoid of taste. 

It was only lately that Laura had taken to 
wandering in the old hill-side grave-yard. 
The place was a tangle of blossoms and briers, 
birds and bees in the sunsbine—a bright and 
lonely place, and just sad enough in its soli- 
tude to seem consonant with her own feelings ; 
for Laura had lost her old elasticity and ex- 
pectancy. Everything in her life was right, 
because Roger liked it, but she no longer took 
much individual joy in it; it was all something 
hard and sordid, and Roger, busier than ever, 
hardly gave her a look, hardly a word. That 
he loved her just the same she knew, though 
it was all by fits and starts, but the waiting 
for the expression of that love was weariness. 
She was afraid that when the time came in 
which he could rest and look at her, read with 
her, talk with her, idle with her, he would 
have forgotten how—would have ceased to 
care to do it. 

“I don’t know,”’ she said, one afternoon, as 
she came down from the tangled grave-yard on 
the hill, ‘“‘perhaps I shall come here soon not 
to go home and get dinner again. Roger 
dvesn’t seem to mind this cough, and I hard- 
ly like to speak about a doctor; but then— 
but then he would miss me so!” Ah, that 
“but then’? spoke volumes; it meant that 
Laura did not much care for her part, wheth- 
er she went or not. 

“T shall have to ask you for a little money,” 
said Laura one evening. She had been hesi- 
tating and coloring and halting in her speech 
for two or three days past, as now it suddenly 
occurred to him while be stood hatin hand. 
“A little money?’ said he, mischievously. 
“Couldn’t you get along without it?” and he 
laughed. “When did you ever ask me for any 
money before? Oh, Laura, have I ever given 
you any money for your own use in all these 
four years that we have been married ?”’ 

“I haven’t needed any, dear. I hada bill, 
you know, at the store here, to get anything I 
wanted.” 

“Yes, I know the bill. It has not been fifty 
dollars ayear. I never did give you any mon- 
ey, did ILaura? Ineverthought!’ And he 
threw himself on the sofa in dismay at his 
heedless carelessness. 

“Well, you are going to give me some now,” 
she said, brightly. “And I shouldn’t ask you,” 
she said, coming round and sitting down on 
the hassock at his feet, ‘“‘for—for myself. I 
want it for—and—I—oh, Roger, don’t you 
know ?”’ And she hid her face on his knee. 


ment, and then the truth slowly dawned on 
him. “I have been a fool!’ he cried. ‘‘Are 
you ever going to forgive me darling?” 

The next morning Roger did not go to town, 
but he went and brought the doctor to see 
Laura; and the cook came back that week, 
and the second girl too, eventually; and Laura 
went about, or lay on the sofa, as she chose, 
but with the strangest sense you can imagine 
of the world’s revolving on another axis since 
she was being taken care of. Roger came 
down in an earlier train every day, and brought 
her grapes and wine himself, and sat by and 
saw her eat and drink. “What a wretch I 
have been!’’ he said, “I who love you so to 
treat you so! I thought you were just as hap- 
py as I—’’ 

“Why, so I am, Roger, dear.” 

“But I have done nothing to make you so— 
taken you nowhere, given you nothing, not 
even time or attention.” 

“You have been so busy,” said Laura. 

“Well, it shall be so no more!” he cried. 
“We have begun all over again now; and the 
next act in this beginning shall be a new 
wardrobe for you.’’ 

“Oh, by-and-by,” she said. 

“ ‘Who waits at the house of By-and-by shall 
stay at the house of Never!” he said. “I 
have learned that much. You shall have it 
now, and have it made up now. Things have 
gone so well with me that I can make the last 
payment on the house on the hill to-morrow, 
if I will, and have enough left to furnish it, 
and we will move in the moment you are 
well. Think, Laura what a strange house it 
will be with a cradle in it,and people tiptoe- 
ing round for fear they shall wake the baby !’’ 
And Laura lay there and laughed at all his 
boyish ecstacies, and felt the least in the world 
as if she had died and gone to heaven. 

“Laura,’”’ said Roger, some months after- 
ward—months of such perfect, peaceful hap- 
piness that he had wondered where his wits 
had been when they let him deprive himself 
of such joy through those money-making 
years—‘‘Laura, I didn’t sleep an hour last 
night. I never can tell you howI felt. What 
if you had died while I was so intent on my 
object that I couldn’t see any thing ailing you! 
I should never, never have forgiven myself!’’ 

“Oh no, no, you mustn’t say so, Roger, she 
whispered. ‘“‘Because I may die yet. It is 
more than likely. I ought to tell you Dr. 
Phillips says that—”’ 

“Stop! stop!” cried Roger. “I will not hear 
a word of such talk!” 

“Perhaps it would be better, dear,” said 
Laura. “Sometimes it seems to me as if this 
were too good to last. And, whatever hap- 
pens, I want you to remember how happy 
this time has been.” But he stopped her 
words with kisses. 

It was indeed too good to last. That same 
night the lights were seen flashing all about 
the cottage in the garden by the ever-wakeful 
and watchful Mrs. Gifford, and Roger was 
descried running in wild haste through the 
street, and pulling at Dr. Phillips’s bell. Mrs, 
Gifford rose once or twice more in the course 
of the night, only to see the lights still burn- 
ing: and at sunrise she saw Dr. Phillips come 
out and gently close the door, and Nora come 
behind him to shut the parlor blinds. 

“I am afraid—I am afraid that case is really 
settled,’ said Mrs. Gifford. “I have been ex- 
pecting it. I must run across, and see what 
can be done.” And she ran across presently, 
and ran up stairs, as the weeping Nora bade 
her, to find Roger Gregory prostrate on the 
floor, and clasping the wax white hand that 
fell over the side of the bed, as if it still 
would help him, and Laura lying before her 
with her little dead baby on her breast, ready 
for her house on the hill at last—her house on 
the hill: a narrow, narrow house, in which 
there was no room for Roger! 

For truly, “Who waits at the house of By- 
and-by shallstay at the house of Never.’’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


——e— 


A DAUGHTER OF RUSSIA, 


“Strong-minded! Braviogthe Czar! How 
strangely you misunderstand us, how little 
you know the ‘why’ of what is called our 
emancipation movement!” 

The tall, fair-haired girl moved her chair 
toward an eastern window of the room, and 
gazed absently out upon the water, far away 
to the horizon where the sky and water met. 
I wondered if she was looking toward Russia, 
and grieving in spirit because she must never 
return to her birthland again. An exile, in 
my eyes a martyr to her own ill-advised persis- 
tance in being an “emancipated female.” 

I cannot say I was over sympathetic with 
my guest; in the first place I did not believe 
much in emancipation movements. Housed 
and cared for, I did not see why any woman 
should desire, of all things, to become a phy- 
sician and move about “like a man.’’ 

I sat and looked at her carefully. A large, 
fair woman with a strong, yet sweet and sor- 
rowful face. What a pity she did not stay at 
home and marry, or return even now giving 
up her ill-judged schemes for independence. 
She sat so still after she spoke, in answer to a 
half-jeering bit of raillery from me—her droop- 
ing head with its coil of fair brown hair 
knotted up so simply, the far-away eyes, the 











For a moment Roger was silent in bewilder- 


attitude of weariness, the large shapely hands 





folded upon her lap, the white dress falling in 
graceful lines about her made a statuesque 
picture that recurred to me later, and I felt 
how beautiful a model it would have been for 
a marble Russia. 

Rousing from her revery she continued, al- 
most passionately : 

“Bravado! Yes, the bravado that need and 
sorrow and heartache have taught us. Itisa 
harder, bitterer taskmaster than the Czar, who 
has driven us abroad. Necessity’s rod is 
heavier than his. Do you think we wished to 
leave home to study? Let me tell you one 
story for, with a little change of incidents, it 
is the story of us all. 

“In our country home, we were six chil- 
dren with our mother and our servants—fa- 
ther was always in the cities—he had our 
bread to earn; even a noble must eat, you 
know. Donotfor a moment think of our 
home as such a country house as this, with 
luxurious carpets and dainty furnishings; a)- 
though it was fine for the place, you would 
have thought it barren enough. We were in- 
structed well, and as is the custom spoke sev- 
eral languages. 

‘*My brother’ were older than I; fine riders 
and versed in all the arts considered requisite 
for young men of their position. One day one 
of them fell while practicing some athletic 
sport in the court yard. He was brought in 
bleeding and faint. We were ignorant of how 
to help him. A horse was saddled and a ser- 
vant started in search of a physician. The 
next evening at sunset he returned with one. 
My brother was already five hours dead. 

“‘A year later my elder brother became sud- 
denly ill with fever and, before help reached 
us, he too had passed so far into the shadows 
that we could not recall him. Do you think 
those hoursof hoping, watching, praying, fear- 
ing and the final despair, while we waited the 
doctor’s coming, made noimpression upon me, 
that it did not set me thinking? 

“I grew older, and by-and-by some one came 
into my life and made me forget that I had 
ever been lonely or sad. The glance of his 
eyes, the touch of his hand was not less sweet 
to me than to other young girls. I loved not 
less tenderly and intensely than any other in 
her first waking to that sweetest of sweet reali- 
ties; my dreams of a home and wifehood were 
not less gentle and womanly than your own. 
You did not know that we strong-minded wo- 
men could melt into such asentimental strain, 
did you?” 

She laid one hand caressingly over the oth- 
er on which a heavy ring gleamed against the 
white skin, and an inexpressibly tender smile 
relaxed the firm lines about her mouth; then 
again the coldness and resolution habitual 
there came back into her face. 

“You see we can be and are just like the 
rest of the women for all our strong-minded- 
ness. He and I—we that loved so well—looked 
into each other’s faces and felt how bitter a 
thing it was to love, for we could not marry.” 

She stopped a little and looked away to 
where the sky and water seemed to melt and 
blend together in the duskiness creeping over 
the earth. I sat leaning upon the sill of the 
low, wide window—how strange and still and 
sad everything seemed, listening to her deep, 
quiet voice there in the twilight. 

“IT had no portion,” she went on, presently, 
“and he could not earn enough for us both, 
not if he worked day and night forever; pay is 
small and wants are just as great as if they 
could all be met. We tried to plan for a fu- 
ture, but it was too bitter a mockery to plan. 
lf I could help we could marry, but what could 
Ido? Allatonceahoperoseinme. I could 
become a physician, I remembered our past 
sorrows and needs; not only should I ensure 
my own happiness but be of use to my fellows, 
My father could provide for my actual needs 
while a student. How happy we were! how 
sweet it was to love and bebeloved. Buoyant 
with this hope I left them all and began my 
studies. I progressed as it is the right of a 
good student to do, and now—” 

Again she paused and gazed away into the 
misty distance, clasping her hands more firmly 
together. 

“Now we—for it is just some such spirit that 
has actuated the majority of us, lam no ex- 
ception—now we are a butt for the world to 
jeer at. Weare ‘bravingthe Czar!’ It might 
seem laughable if it were not so sad a blow to 
the hopes of so many noble-hearted women, 
who see in this an end to their plans for earning 
a living—for marrying. It may surprise you, 
but there are many, now to be debarred from 
finishing their studies, who were, like myself, 
simply studying for the purpose of returning 
to marry and help earn the daily bread, know- 
ing that otherwise they could not marry the 
men who would gladly claim them as wives; 
also knowing that the great need of physicians 
in Russia would insure them a practice in 
medicine. We have risked everything to 
study—using our little ready means. We 
bave some of us nearly finished, a home al- 
most earned, already nearly through with the 
“roughing it” of a student’s life, and all our toil 
is lost; every pleasant hope is gone. To class 
us with the women you have been wont to 
dub “‘strong-minded,’’ is scarcely less than an 
insult. We were only fighting heart and soul 
for a chance to become wives and help take 
care of our little ones, if God so blessed us. 
What can we do if we return to Russia, and 
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we may almost as blankly ask, What shall we | 
do here? Those are sadder still who married | 
and came away with their husbands, both be- | 
ing students.” 

“Your people have spoken of us, not unkind- 
ly, yet how lightly! If they but knew how | 
many among the eighty odd souls (for our 
number there has been exaggerated), how | 
many are utterly adrift through this uk#s; for | 
how many the door of “‘Woman’s sphere” is | 
completely closed by it, they would not deride | 
us. It is not only we, this little handful, who 
are scattered, as some one says, ‘like the dead 
leaves of winter,’ it is the many at home who 
are struck back to earth again,as by a heavy 
hand, who were taking hope and courage on 
every side through the example of our suc- + 
cess.”’ 

She had risen in her earnestness and stood 
with her hands clasped over the high chair 
back, ber head drooped upon them as she 
paused, then in a broken voice she continued: | 

“And I—I shall never see home or dear ones | 
again—exiled forever—my hope and my labor | 
lost—Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! would I had | 
died in the long ago!” | 

Poor daughter of Russia, how bitter was | 
that heartcry! She spoke not for a long 
time; at last, raising her head, defiant in its 
poise, she said slowly: 

“The past and its hope are dead. What 
has been is gone forever. I begin anew; I) 
have no sweet goal to win, but I shall find 
something for my hands to do and shall do it. 
Our Czar recalls us for political considerations. 
He believes our stay in Switzerland will end 
in our returning disciples of the International 
Societies, to intensify the discontent that al- 
ready prevails among the ambitious class in 
Russia. I, for one, shall not return to a coun- 
try where knowledge, obtained in the study of 
medicine, is dangerous to the government. I 
have now nocountry but Humanity—no ruler 
but Ged.” 

“‘May He grant peace to your troubled heart,” 
murmured I. 

“See,’’ she said presently, with a rare, sweet 
smile, “‘the shadows have so crept along the 
sky end water that we can distinguish neither. 
So it is, by-and-by, some shadows, beyond 
which is eternal light, will come and hide the 
earth and our troubles so we shall see them no 
more; until then—” 

* ‘Deo adjuvante, non timendum.’”’ 














FRIGHTFUL SCENE ON A GERMAN SCAF- 
FOLD. 


On the 11th of July, Anna Priester, aged 
thirty-two, and Frederica Ruppert, twenty- 
seven, were beheaded at Dessau, the German 
Duchy of Anhalt. Both were married, and 
conspicuous among the vast crowds that wit- 
nessed theirlast moments were their husbands. 
Anna Priester and Frederica Ruppert had paid 
a visit to the aged widow Garnig on the 12th 
of April. The old lady had showed them a 
large casket filled with precious stones, and 
after they had left her they determined to re- 
turn and appropriate her valuables. They 
found the widow in bed, and smothered her to 
death by pressing a pillow upon her head. 
They obtained the precious stones and other 
valuables, but on the fullowing morning they 
were arrested, and soon after convicted of 
murder and sentenced to death. Their life in 
prison was an almost unbroken series of sick- 


LIBERALISM IN ENGLAND. | 


M. D. Conway, an American in London, in | 
one of his recent and always very interesting 
letters to the Cincinnati Commercial, men- 
tions some most curious contradictions and in- 
consistencies in the opinions of some of the | 
political leaders of Parliament, denoting, how- | 
ever, agreat increase of liberal sentiment in | 
England, such, for instance, the fact of the 
venerable Tories, Mr. Hawley and Mr. East- 
wick, leading in the cause of Woman Suffrage, 
and Mr. Eastwick, in a speech on that subject, 
quoting the arguments of Wendell Phillips to 
such an extent, the other evening, that a lib- 
eral member asked if he wished to American- 
ize England, and if so, how he could venture 
to mention American precedents in that 
House so soon after the Credit Mobilier inves- 
tigations. 

But the greatest surprise of inconsistency 
in this direction has been given by Mr. W. H. 
Smith, the famous monopolist of book-selling | 
and newspaper business at all the railway sta- | 
tions in Great Britain. He is a man of great | 
wealth, and is the pronounced Tory who de- 
feated John Stuart Mill at the last Westmins- 
ter election—the last man in England who 
would be suspected of embracing any of Mr. 
Mill’s Liberal opinions. But the other even- 
ing, at a meeting held in London to consider 
the higher education of women, this famous 
Tory, Smith, arose and declared that he had 
been investigating the subject of the co-edu- 
cation of young people of both sexes in the 
same colleges, as is done at Antioch and oth- 
er colleges in America, and his conclusions 
were thus far entirely favorable to that plan. 
This was a decided surprise, as is the tenden- 
cy of the Tories generally to liberal legislation 
concerning women. The Liberals in Parlia- 
ment explain this inconsistency in a curious 
manner. They say the Conservatives believe 
that the women of England are so much un- 
der the control of the clergy that any increas- 
ed power they may obtain will tell in favor of 
that party. This, to us, would seem a very 
round-about way of effecting an object, and 
we, no more than Mr. Conway, can well see 
how higher education and greater intellectual 
development is going to have a tendency to 
hold women more under the influence of the 
clergy, or any other party. However, the ad- 
mission of women to full franchise in England 
is now regarded as certain to be granted by 
the next Parliament elected, but the attention 
of the agitators for that measure has been of 
late more especially turned to the considera- 
tion of their disabilities in other matters—es- 
pecially to their relation to the Fine Art 
schools and exhibitions in England. Women 
have, for many years, been making most im- 
portant contributions to the exhibitions of 

the Royal Academy and to other exhibitions 
of Art in the large cities of England. Many 
works of female artists of high value have ev- 
ery year for a long time thus been brought be- 
fore the public, and added much to the inter- 
est of the exhibitions. Mr. Mill, recognizing 


| 
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| law which excluded women from their privi- 


Public Reading Room in Westminister, a few 
days since, on the ground that the institution 
was for men only, but as it happened the lady 
ordered thus to leave, was one of position and 
distinction, Mrs. Fawcett, who carried the mat- 
ter up from point to point, until she compell- 
ed a searching out of the law concerning free 
public libraries and it was found there was no 


leges. It was amere tradition which had so 
long shut them out. This was an important 
gain, for now it is understood that all the pub- 
lic libraries and reading rooms in London are 
as open to women asto men. Thus one by 
one the barred doors are giving way, and the 
hindrances to the higher education of women 
being removed, by the increasing liberal eenti- 
ment among the people, which more and more 
impresses itself upon the powers that be.— 
Kalamazoo Telegraph. 





The Liberal Education of Woman.—From 
A. S. Barnes & Co—is a compilation from the 
reviews of England and America, and from 
the speeches and addresses of leading educa- 
tional men, the purpose being to give the 
latest and ripest thought touching Woman’s 
claim to college training, and also on the by 
no means identical subject of the co-education 
of the sexes. The compiler commits himself 
to both of these projects, and the bulk of his 
selections are in support of them, Yet he 
gives the other side an opportunity to state its 
distrust. The time has come when educa- 
tional men must have matured convictions on 
both of the questions involved. The college 
must say something when women seek educa- 
tion; for their voices will be lifted high in urg- 
ing their claims. The compiler has done a 
needed and timely service in putting before 
the public the means for forming a rational 
judgment on the twofold question. 











HUMOROUS. 


A bore is a man who spends so much time 
talking about himself that you can’t talk about 
yourself. 

Rustic Moralist.—Rector going his rounds— 
“An uncommonly fine pig, Mr. Dibbles, I de- 
clare!”’ Contemplating villager—‘‘Ah, yes, 
sir, if we was only, allof us, as fit to die as him, 
sir!” 

It occurred to a Danbury scholar, while 
writing a composition, last week, to make the 
remarkable statement that “an ox does not 
taste as good as an oyster, but it can run fas- 
ter.’ 

An epitaph in a Pennsylvania churchyard : 
“Here lies the body of Amy Major, who de- 
parted this life March 20, 1792. Suffice it to 
say that she was an honest woman—the second 
noblest work of God.” 

A little girl was one day reading the History 
| of England with her governess, and coming to 
| the statement that Henry I. never laughed 
after the death of his son, she looked up and 
said: ‘What ever did he do when he was 
tickled ?” 

Figurative Party—“So long as I am a man, 
sorr, what does it matter to me whether my 
great grandfather was an anthropoid ape or 





such artists, notwithstanding they .were wo- 
men, should be admitted as members of the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts, and had peti- 
tioned the government to enroll the name of 


among its associates. Such a petition had, 
however, been met by the statement that the 
great artists of the past had been nearly al- 





ening scenes of fear and despair. On the 


er Pritzer entered the cell. After tying their 
hands to their backs, and connecting their 
feet with a short leather strap, he cut off the 
upper part of their dresses, exposing their 
necks. During this operation they begged 
the headsman piteously to have mercy on 
them. The executioner tried to comfort 
them, but when he left the cell their cries of 
anguish and distress could be heard all over 
the prison. When they arrived on the scaf- 


fold the executioner’s assistant had to support | jecting their works, and then pointing to the 


them. The death warrants were read, and 
the headsman motioned Anna Priester to ad- 
vance. The wretched woman threw herself 
on her knees, and cried in a piercing tone, 


“Mercy! mercy!” She had to be dragged up | ject, have often been hung in so bad a light as 
to the block, where her head was quickly fas- | to prevent the recognition of their true value, 


tened. The headsman took his ax from a 


leather case. He tried the edge of the blade, | hoped to discourage the efforts of female ar- 


and then rapidly stepped up to the left side of 


| ways men, and on that ground was founded | 
morning of the day of their death Execution- 


arguments against their admission. Rosa 


| Bonheur, Mr. Bruce said, were she an Eng- 


| lish woman, could not receive the same hon- 
| ors a8 abundred artists whose works will not 
| sell for a third as much as hers in the English 
| market. But lately some curious circum" 
stances have caused this subject to be inquired 
| into. Members and directors of the Academy 
| have been so apprehensive of the competition 

of female artists, that fur some years they 
| have been in the habit of almost entirely re- 


| very few works of women that hung on the 
| walls as an argument why women should not 
| be admitted as members of the Academy. 
| And works that they could on no pretence re- 


| ete. By such injustice as this, has it been 


| tists. But. where there is a will there is a way, 


this fact, had feit that it was but justice that 


such female artists of distinguished merit | 





the block. He looked a moment at the white | aud last year, and this year, several female ar- 
neck of the woman, whose body was moving | tists whose works had been thus heretofore re- 
convulsively allthe time. Then he lifted the | jected, sent their pictures under feigned mas- 
ax and struck. The blow had done its work | culine names, and in nearly every case, the 
well, for the head of Anna Priester rolled | pictures so sent were received, applauded and 
down, while her trunk rose up, athick stream |} well hung. A lady at Richmond borrowed the 
of blood spouting into the air. Meanwhile | name of a gentleman acquaintance, and the 
Frederica, upon witnessing this horrible spec- picture supposed to be by him, was greatly ad- 
tacle, had fainted away, and the doctor had to | mired, and sold at a great price, and it was 
hold hartshorn under her nose before she re- | only because of the increzsed demand on him 
awoke to consciousness. She was already | for income tax, that the ruse had to be con- 


more dead than alive when her head was fas- | fessed and “the fact made known.” Mr. Con- | 


tened to the block. A second or two after- | way says “that 4 male name in English Art is 
ward her head, too, had been severed from | equal to several hundred pounds.” 
the trunk. | What will be the end of these dernier resorts 
And then ensued a still more revolting scene. | of women to get a just recognition and com- 
Large numbers of the bystanders hastened on | pensation for the work of their hands and 
the scaffold and tried to gather some of the | brains, remains to be seen, but doubtless the 
blood of the victims in teacups or tin vessels, | Liberalism of England, which on the suffrage 
the superstitious in certain part of Germany | question is in advance of America, will right 
believing that the blood of executed femalesis | itself on this point. 
a certain remedy for diseases otherwise incur- Mr. Conway also mentions the fact of a 
able. lady being peremptorily ordered from the Free 


not, sorr!” Literal party—“‘Haw! wather 
disagreeable for your gweat grandmother, 
| wasn’t it?” 
| The minister of arural parish having neg- 
| lected to pray for rain, was waited upon by a 
deputation to remonstrate with him on the 
; omission. “Weel-a-weel,” he replied, after 
| hearing what they had to say, “‘I’ll pray for to 
| please ye, but the feint a drap ye’ll get till the 
| change o’ the moon!” 

A man in Bridgeport heard robbers in his 
hen-house, and made an attack upon them, 
front and rear, with the aid of a faithful color- 
ed servant. The robbers (if there were any) 
escaped ; the two strategists met in the dark, 
and the darkey shot four times at his employ- 
er, hitting him once in the arm, and getting 
heavily clubbed himself. Moral: “Save me 
from my friends.” 

Two darkies in the West went out to hunt 
possums, and by accident found a large cave 
with a small entrance. Peeping in, they dis- 
covered three young bear whelps in the interi- 
or. “Look heah, Sam, while I go in dar,” 
said one, “and gets the young bars, you just 
watch heah for de ole bar.” Sam got asleep 
in the sun, and when opening his eyes he saw 
the old bear scouring her way into the cave. 
Quick as wink he caught her by the tail, and 
held on hike blazes. ‘Hullo, dar, Sam, what 
dark the hole dar?” “Lor bless you, Jumbo, 
save yourself, honey; if dis tail come out 
you'll find what dark de hole.” 

A gentleman advertises in the London Times, 
asking his runaway wife to return, but explain- 
ing that he cannot descend to oral persuasion. 
| ‘After you had eloped for the third time,” 
| says the advertiser to the person whom he is 
| addressing, ‘I distinctly told you that I should 
| not be at the trouble of running after you 
| again. Ihave kept my word. The other ad- 
| vertisements are not mine, and I have requested 
that they may be discontinued.”’ Not long 
since, through the columns of the Times, a hus- 
band requested his erring wife to “return im- 
mediately to her sorrowing friends, or, in event 
of other engagements, to return the key ofthe 
tea-caddy.” 

A newly married man took his bride on a 
tour to Switzerland for the honey-moon, and 
when there induced her to attempt with him 
the ascent of one of the highest peaks. The 
lady, who at home had never ascended a hill 
| higher than a church, was much alarmed, and 
| had to be carried by the guides with her eyes 
| blindfolded, so as not to witness the horrors of 
| the passage. The bridegroom walked close 
| to her, expostulating with her respecting her 
| fear. He spokein honey-moon whispers, but 
| the rarefaction of the air was such that every 
word was audible. ‘You told me, Leonora, 
| that you always felt happy, no matter where 
| you were, so long as you were in my company. 

Then why are you not happy now ?” 

“Yes, Charles, I did,” replied she, sobbing 








Newest andiBest 
MUSIC BOOKS! 


DITSON & CO., publish 1,000 Music Books suited to 
every taste, and every occasion. Descriptive Cata- 
logues sent free. Among the most recent and best 
are: 


HOUR OF SINGING. 


For High Schools and Seminaries. 


$1.00 


CHO CE TRIOS. $1.00 
For High Schools and Seminaries. 
THE STANDARD. $1.50 


The BANNER CHURCH Music Book of the season. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. . 85 
Unequalled in Variety. Unexcelled in Quality. 
A Sabbath School Song Book by 40 composers. 


CHEERFUL VOICES. . . 0 


L. O. Emerson’s Latest School Song Book. 


THE ORGAN AT HOME. $2.50 


Undeniably the best Collection for Reed Organs. 


DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. 


Neat, Complete, Perfect. For Social Meetings. 


oc 


All Already in great demand 
Sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New Yorr. 


THE WAYS OF WOMEN 


In their Physical, Moral and Intellectaal Relations, 


By A MEDICAL MAN, This is unquestionably one 
of the most remarkable books issued from the Amer- 
ican Press in many years. A most beautiful speci- 
men of scientific and practical word-painting on 
themes of vital importance to every woman. A 
splecdid chance for agents. It makes an elegant 8vo 
vol. of 400 pp., on tinted paper, superbly bound. 
Price $3. Sent by mail on receipt of price. For ter- 
ritory and agents’ terms, apply to the publishers, 
cae f. Jewett & Co., 5 Dey St., New York. 
‘ 


a — | every- 
S $75 to $250 per month, wc. 
+2 male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
=| IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15. Ful- 
ly licensed and warranted for five years. We 
§ will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a 
; stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours, It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and ex- 
@ penses, or a commission from which twice that 
&amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chicago, Iil., or 
<j St. Louis, Mo. 
40—13t 
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CARPETS. 


FOR THE FALL TRADE, we have put in store 
the Largest Stock in the city. 


CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, &C., 


OF EVERY GRADE, and have made 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


for Fresh Supplies daily through the season, from the 
leading manufacturers of 


EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


We shall at all times make prices as low as the low- 
est, either to 


WHOLESALE TRADE OR OONSUMERS. 


Goldthwait, 
Snow & Knight, 


43 & 45 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
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For both the 


FAMILY 
and Workshop. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THe EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston. 


R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
a” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 





hysterically ; “but I never meant above the 
snow line.’ 


OS 
ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Oven Tarnty Years aco Lyon's Karaamow ror 
THE Harr was first placed in the market by Professor 
E. Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived from the Greek, “ Karuro,” sig- 
nifying to cleanse, purify, rejuvenate, or restore. The 
favor it has received, and the popularit it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and incredibl tei the 
Growrs and Beavry of the Hara. It isa delightful 
dressing. It eradicates Dandruff. It prevents 
Hair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 
gives the hair a rich, soft, glossy appearance. It is the 
saMe in QuaytiTy @nd QUALITY 4s it was over a QUAR- 
ter of a Century AGo, and issold by all Druggists and 
Country Stores atonmly Fifty Cents per ec. 
. 


Woman's Glory is Her Hair 
LYON’S 


ATHAIRON 


Buy the Best. 


If you want the LATEST IMPRC /EMama 
in CLorugs WRinGeERS, buy the Lurnove 


UNIVERSAL. 











bull 
It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 
New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself | ae I 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothat 


from falling back {nto the tub. 
Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear im past 
ing large articl 


ea. 
IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Publia 


The Improved Usitversac is recommended as su 
rior to all others by the fare we 
man and Reflector, Congregati istand the religlow 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the best” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’! Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 


tar” Wriagers of a!l kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 








FASHIONS 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing Machine Oo, New York. 








ASK FOR THE 


“NOVELTY” 





And Take No Other. 
SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING, 
AND 
Most PR Wringer. 

It has been thoroughly tested, and stands 
UNRIVALLED! 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE CO. 


106 Chambers Street, New York. 





HOME OF HEALTH. 
Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 
Marl5 tf 39 West 26th Street, New York. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


713 Washington Street. 
Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
such as baffle the skill of other physicians. 
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Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 
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CAN A WIFE OWN HER EARNINGS! 


Epirors Jourvat:—I send the decision of 
Judge Gresham, of the United States District 
Court, showing how far behind we are here in 
Indiana, in nearly all the laws for married wo- 
men. And yet we are better than most of 
the States. 

Will Mrs. Lucy Stone notice this case and 
comment upon it in the Journat ? 

Evansville, Ind., Oct. 7th, 1873. 

CAN A MARRIED WOMAN BECOME A BANKRUPT ? 


Some weeks ago, roceedings in bankruptcy, 
were instituted, by 
St. Louis, against Mrs. Rachel Goodman, wife 
of Morris Goodman, of this city, in the Uni- 
ted States District Court, Mr. J. W. Wart- 
mann, Clerk of the United States Court in 
this city, received the written opinion ot Judge 
Gresham in the case, which is as follows: 

In re Rachel Goodman: 

This is a meeary in bankruptcy instituted 
by Hays, Gibbons & Co., of St. Louis, against 
Rachel Goodman, a married woman. 

The petition is in the usual form, and charges 
that Mrs. Goodman is the wife of Morris 
Goodman; that for several years past she 
has been a resident of the city of Evansville, 
Indiana, where she has been engaged in busi- 
ness in her own name, buying and selling goods, 
wares and merchandise; that she is indebted 
to the petitioners in the sum of $487.27 for 
goods sold and delivered to her, which sum is 
due and unpaid, and within six calendar months 
next preceding the filing of @id petition, she 
committed an act of bankruptcy, describing it. 

By the common law married women are dis- 
abled generally from contracting or engaging 
intrade. There are exceptions to this rule, 
having their foundation in nape local custom, 
or upon the principle that the marriage is for 
the time suspended. Of the latter character 
is the statute of this State, which authorizes a 
married woman whose husband has left the 
State, or has abandoned her without providing 
for her maintenance, or who is confined in the 
State’s prison, to sue and be sued as a /feme 
sole, to sell and convey her real estate, and to 
receive payment for her own labor and that 
of her minor children. 

Whether this proceeding can be maintained 
depends upon how far the Legislature of Indi- 
ana has gone in changing the common law so 
far as it relates to married women. The fol- 
lowing statutes upon the subject are all that 
need be referred to: 

A married woman’s lands and the profits 
thereof are not liable for her husband’s debts, 
bnt shall remain her separate property, as if 
she was unmarried, except that she shail not 
encumber, nor convey such lands, otherwise 
than by deed, in which her husband shall join. 
1 G. & H., p. 821. See. 5. 

Personal property of the wife held by her 
at the time of her marriage, or acquired dur- 
ing coverture by descent, devise, or gift, re- 
mains her property to the same extent and un- 
der the same rules as her real estate so re- 

‘mains. 1G. & H., p. 295, note. 

When a married woman is a party, her hus- 
band must be joined with her, except, when 
the action concerns her separate property, she 
may sue alone; and, when the action is be- 
tween herself and her husband, she may sue 
and be sued alone. 2G. & H., p. 41, Sec. 8, 

The decision of the Supreme Court of Indi- 
ana interpreting these and other statutory 
changes on the same subject, are involved in 
much confusion and doubt ; but the foliowing 
rulings are sufficient to dispose of the question 
presented in this case. 

The statute teaches only to such personal 
property of the wife as she had at the time of 
the marriage, or acquired during coverture by 
descent, devise, or gift, leaving the common 
law with respect to the wife's earnings un- 
changed; and, if the wife engage in any trade 
or business without means of her own, that 
is, without means acquired in some one of the 
ways mentioned in the statute, the profits of 
such trade or business belong to the husband, 
for they are as much the earnings of the wife 
as any other income produced by her labor or 
skill. 27 Ind., 499; 37 Ind., 849. 

If a married woman have no separate es- 
tate or means of her own to carry on business 
without the knowledge and consent of her hus- 
band, it is regarded as the business of the hus- 
band, and the husband is liable for the con- 
tracts of the wife thus entered into, on the 
theory that the husband is the principal and 
the wife the agent. 37 Ind. 349. 

The separate personal estate of the wife, 
including the issue and profits uf her real es- 
tate, she may dispose of as a feme sole, and 
when she has indicated her purpose to deal 
with such personal estate, a Court will give 
effect to her contracts if they be of a character 
to result iu benefit to her; and the wife may, 
without the consent of her husband, contract 
for the repair and betterment of her real es- 
tate, and such contracts will be enforced in 
equity. 31 Ind. 92. 

The separate estate of a married woman is 
not liable for her general engagements. Her 

capacity to enter into binding contracts exists 
only when she has a separate property, and 
when her contracts relate to that property. 

A married woman may carry on trade with 
her separate money, and may employ her hus- 
band to manage her trade; 31 Ind. 116; but 
she can not enter into a co-partnership with 
her husband. Ind. 113. 

I am not able to see any reason for this dis- 
tinction. If a married woman may engage in 
trade with her own means as a feme sole, 
why may she not become a partner in trade? 
If she may embark with her own separate 
ineans in general trade and merchandise, why 
say that she shall not have the same advan- 
tages that others desire from uniting their 
capital and skill as partners? If she may 
contract with her husband for his services as 
agent in superintending and carrying on her 

. business, of course she may contract with any 
other person for the same purpose, and if she 
may do this, it would seem more rational to 
say that she may also do what experience has 
shown is generally more profitable and satis- 
factory in business, and that is to make a con- 
tract with some person who haseither skill or 
capital or both, to share in the profits and 
losses of ber business. 

It would seem from these and other deci- 
sions—and they must be followed by the Fed- 
eral Courts, fur they are interpretations given- 
by the highest court in the State to the stat 
utes of the State. 

1, That a married woman can not engage 
in any kind of trade or business on her own 
account, unless she have separate property. 


ays, Gibbons & Co., of | 


2. That if a married woman not having 
separate property or means of her own, engage 
in and carry on business, the py if any 
there be, belong to the husband as the earn- 
ing of his wife. 

3. That a married woman in Indiana, pos- 
sessed of no separate estate, is relieved of none 
of the disabilities imposed upon her by the 
common law. 

The rule then still being that a married wo- 
man can not contract, and the power to do so 
being an exception to this rule, and the peti- 
tion failing to show that Mrs. Goodman was 
possessed of any separate property or means, 
with which she was carrying on business, it 
follows, that she can not be adjudged a bank- 


rupt. 
The petition is therefore dismissed. 


TEE DEATH OF BISMARCK’S WIFE. 

The death of his wife, the Princess Bis- 
marck,is a bereavement that will fall very 
heavily upon the great Chancellor of Germany. 
In their married life of twenty-six years, they 
had remained lovers. Beneath the stern as- 
pect of the “‘man of blood and iron,” there is 
a deep vein of sentiment, of playful tenderness 
and true German romance. To his wife this 
side of his nature has ever been open, and as 
open in the last as in the first year of their 
wedded life. Surely a generation that has 
seen in the married lives of three of its great- 
est men, Mill, Disraeliand Bismarck, the ideal 
companionship and communion of wedded 
love so beautifully illustrated, need not fear 
that the marriage institution is losing its hold 
on modern ideas. 

Bismarck was married in 1847, being then 
thirty-two years old, to Johanna Von Pat- 
kammer, nine years younger than himself, and 
who died, Monday, in her forty-ninth year. 
Previous to his marriage, Bismarck had been 
living upon his ancestral estates in Pomerania, 
where his reckless mode of life, his orgies by 
night and his rough-riding by day, had won 
him the soubriquet of “The Mad Bismarck.” 
He saw and loved his sweetheart with charac- 
teristic impetuosity and violence. Her par- 
ents were thunderstruck at his proposition of 
marriage, and would unhesitatingly have re- 
fused to entrust their daughter to any such 
madcap, had she not averred her determina- 
tion in that event to diea maid. The scape- 
grace Bismarck had, it seemed, as is so strange- 
ly common with scupe-graces, succeeded in 
finding favor with the damsel, and had his 
way, as usual. The wedding took place in 
1847, after a short betrothal, and the love of 
“The Mad Bismarck” for ‘her who brought 
sunshine into his wild bachelor life,” has nevy- 
er failed. They have had three children, two 
of them boys, and all, we believe, surviving. 

Soon after his marriage Bismarck began to 
mixin the great world of politics, was am- 
bassador to various courts, and was charged 
with various weighty political responsibilities. 
But these duties were to him no occasion for 
neglecting his family. On his wife’s account 
he became an indefatigable letter-writer. His 
letters to her from all the courts of Europe, 
form volumes. Nor are they merely compli- 
ments and tittle-tattle. He writes to her of 
grave things, of the pending issues of nego- 
tiations, and the course of great political 
events, all interspersed with a delightful vein 
of sentiment and passages of family gossip. 
It is the same sentimental, home loving Ger- 
man that shines through his letters from bat- 
tle-fields, from foreign courts, and from hunt- 
ing expeditions, His letters to his wife afford 
the best and completest materials for his biog- 
raphers. 

In his palace at Berlin, Bismarck always 
dined with his family and lingered with them 
as long as business permitted, and in its relax- 
ations was always to be found in his wife’s 
boudoir. There he took his daily papers to 
read, and to hear her animated and witty 
comments upon the events of the day. Alto- 
gether, her death must be an overwhelming 
blow tohim. A man widowed in his fifty- 
eighth year is not likely to marry again, or if 
he does, can never enjoy with any other the 
old, familiar companionship.— Springfleld Un- 
ion. 

FEMALE CHILDREN IN CHINA. 

Aletter from Shanghai, which we find in 
the London Times, contains a proclamation 
which has been lately issued by the Provincial 
Treasurer of Hupei, a district in China, con- 
demning the destroying of femalechildren. It 
is interesting both from its own quaint lan- 
guage, and as illustrating the degree of civil- 
ization which prevails in some parts of that 
country. It is as follows : 

The Provincial Treasurer of Hupei has to 
issue a proclamation prohibiting, in the strong- 
est terms, the drowning of female children. 

In ancient times the girl T’iying begged His 
Majesty to permit her to sacrifice her liberty 
in order that her father, who was in disgrace, 
might be released from bondage. In another 
case again, the girl Mulan wished to serve as 
a soldier in order to take upon herself the lia- 
bility of her old father to serve in the wars. 
These instances show with what filial instincts 
girls of old were imbued. At the present 
time, too, the Treasurer apprehends, there is 
no lack of daughters equally ready to sacrifice 
themselves to their parents, or to render the 
names of their family as illustrious by filial 
acts of devotion. Such being the case, how 
comes it that the female infant is looked upon 
asan enemy from the moment of its birth, and 
no sooner enters the world than it is consigned 
to the nearest poolof water? Certainly, there 
are parents who entertain an affection for their 
female infants and rear them up, but such 








number scarcely twenty or thirty per cent. 





The reasons are either (Ist) that the child 
is thrown away in disgust because the parents 
have too many children already, or (2d) that 
it isdrowned from sheer —_ at having be- 
gotten none but females, or from apprehension 
that the mother will not conceive again readi- 
ly enough if she has to suckle the child ; or, 
lastly, in the fear that the poverty of the fami- 
ly will make it difficult to devote the milk to 
her own child, when the mother might other- 
wise hire herself out as wet nurse. 

Now all these are the most stupid of reasons. 
People seem to be ignorant of the fact that no 
men are born from heaven without some share 
of its blessings, and that hunger, cold or bodily 
comfort are matters of predestination ; so also 
with sons or heirs, which are evenin a greater 
cane dependent upon the destiny of Heaven 
and cannot be forcibly coaxed out of it. 

All that those have to do who are unable, 
through poverty, to feed their children, is to 
send them to the Foundling Hospital, where 
they will be reared up until they become wo- 
men and wives, and where they will always be 
sure of enjoying a natural lifetime. 

With regard to the question of money or no 
money in the bridal casket, means or no means 
of bringing up a family, why the bare necessa- 
ries of life for such children in the shape of the 
coarsest gown and headgear do not cost much. 
There are cases enough of poor lads not being 
able to find a wife all their lives long, but the 
Treasurer has yet to hear of a poor girl who 
cannot find a husband, so that there is even 
less cause for anxiety on that score. 

But there is another way of looking at it. 
Heaven’s retribution is sure, and cases are 
common where repeated female births have 
followed those when the infants have been 
drowned ; that is, man loves to slay what Heav- 
en loves to beget, and those perish who set 
themselves against Heaven, as those die who 
take human life. Also, they are haunted by 
the wraiths of the murdered children, and 
thus not only fail to hasten the birth of a male 
child, but run a risk of making victims of 
themselves by their behavior. 

The late Governor, hearing that this wicked 
custom was rife in Hupei, set forth the law 
some time ago in severe prohibitory proclama- 
tions; notwithstanding this, many poor dis- 
tricts and out-of-the-way places will not allow 
themselves to see what is right, but obstinate- 
ly cling to their old delusions. 

Hia Chien-yin, a graduate from Kianghia, 
and others have lately petitioned that a proc- 
lamation be issued once more prohibiting this 
practice in strong terms. The ‘Treasurer has 
now to issue this prohibitory proclamation 
for the information and instruction of the peo- 
ple and soldiery of the whole province : 

“Wherefore you are now required and re- 
quested to acquaint yourselves all, that male 
and female infants, being of your own flesh 
and blood, you may be visited by some mon- 
strous calamity if you rear only the male and 
drown the female children. 

“Let all henceforth start up from their delu- 
sive lethargy, and exhort their neighbors to 
eschew this dreadful abomination; let them 
cause their families and neighbors to become 
alive to its terrible nature, and with one will 
and consent wrest themselves from under its 
pernicious influence.” 

If these exhortations are looked upon any 
more as mere formal words, and if any people 
with conscious wickedness neglect to turn over 
a new !eaf, they will be punished (but with 
one degree of additional severity) under the 
law providing for the punishment of “willful 
homicide of children and grandchildren.” 

Relatives living with such offenders and neg- 
lecting to rescue the children, or deliberately 
inciting the parents to drown them, will also 
be severely dealt with. 

Beware and obey! Beware! 


——— 


PRACTICAL OWNERSHIP OF WIVES. 


We commend to Dr. Holland the following 
practical applications of his theory of “the 
ownership of wives by their husbands,” re- 
cently made by several gentlemen who hold 
the same doctrine, but carry it out more con- 
sistently than the editor of Scribner’s Monthly. 

Mrs. Maxamilian Jacobs, living at 13 Pren- 
tiss St. Boston, scolded her husband for not get 
ting home at the proper time to supper, on Sun- 
day night, when the exasperated husband seized 
a plate and threw it at her, inflicting an ugly 
wound on the head. She was taken to Station 
Fe: where her wound was dressed by Dr. 

08s. 

Castigan, the husband of the woman recent- 
ly found by the roadside in Somers, with her 
throat cut, is under arrest, on suspicion of be- 
ing the murderer. 

ew Hampton, N. H., has a case of suspected 
murder. Mrs. Pattee was found hanging ina 
closet in her house last Sunday morning, and 
now her husband is suspected of having killed 
her to obtain possession of the property. 

The reported suicide of Mrs. W. S. Pattee 
at New Hampton. N. H., last week, turns out, 
as was suspected, to haye been, instead, a hor- 
rible murder, her husband doing the deed. It 
appears that, about a year ago, James Pattee, 
whose second wife had died only two months 
before under suspicious circumstances, married 
his late victim, then the widow of James Jack- 
son. She was the owner of some $15,000 
worth of property, including a fine farm, while 
he was a wandering clock-repairer, of no means 
and unenviable reputation. He pulled the 
wool over the widow’s eyes andthose of many 
others, however, by suddenly pretending to be- 
come interested in religion and professing to 
be converted at a Methodist revival meeting. 
Contentions with his wife for the possession of 
her property is supposed to have led to the 
murder, and last Friday, Pattee was captured 
at Compton, whither he had fled to escape ar- 
rest. On his indictment for the crime at La- 
conia on Wednesday, he pleaded ‘‘not guilty.” 

Portland, Me., Sept. 18., Harkins, the man 
who attempted to murder his wife, has made 
the following statement: He says he is devo- 
ted to his wife and madly in love with her; 
iast Christmas he told his wife to take her 
choice—either to live with him, or he would 
kill her; yesterday afternoon he made up his 
mind to do the deed; went into the yard 
where she was hanging clothes; asked her if 
she would live with him, and receiving a neg- 
ative answer, shot her. After making this 
statement he refused to answer any question. 
Harkin is 26 years old, and his wife 25. Sev- 
eral cartridges were found in his possession that 
exactly fit the pistol with which the deed was 
committed. 

North Kingston, R. I., is excited over a case 
of supposed poisoning. A young man from 





Hopkinton married a young lady of North 
— aged only sixteen. taking her to his 
mother’s home. After a few weeks the bride 
was induced to withdraw certain invested 
funds, ostensibly for the purchase of a home. 
These funds were kept secreted between the 
two beds of the couch occupied by the parties. 
It is alleged that the bride partook of some tea 
at breakfast,and was so affected with dizzi- 
ness that she was carried to her couch, and 
that her husband brought her a glass of milk, 
upon drinking a portion of which she became 
unconscious. Reviving about two o’clock the 
next morning, she found both husband and 
money gone. She traveled two miles to the 
house of ber husband’s brother, and from there 
was taken home. Officers are after the ab- 
sconding husband. 

Mrs. Fred. A. Leland, of East Middlebury, 
Vt., committed suicide by taking poison on 
Thursday night. The suicide is attributed 
to domestic trouble. 

Great excitement prevailed in the town 
of Saxonville, Mass., on Thursday Oct. 2, on 
account of an attempt made by Josiah Bigelow 
of Framingham to murder his wife, who is em- 
ployed as a domestic in the family of Mr. Jo- 
seph Dana at Saxonville. 

Some two or three monthssince, Mr. Bigelow 
was without employment, and his wife has 
supported herself by working for Mr. Dana. 
The husband and wife continued on good 
terms, and he constantly visited her, coming 
from Framingham, where heresided. Of late, 
however, he had been jealous of his wife, and 
this led to the murderous deed which he com- 
mitted. Going to the residence of Mr. Dana 
about 7 o’clock on Thursday evening, he called 
his wife to the door, and after a brief conver- 
sation between them, he drewa knife from 
his pocket, and plunged it into her neck, in- 
flicting a serious, and it is feared, mortal 
wound. Bigelow at once surrendered himself 
to the authorities, and was imprisoned. 

Mrs. Bigelow is in a critical condition. She 
is a woman who enjoysthe respect of a large 
circle of friends, and no cause for jealousy on 
the part of her husband existed. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 24.—A terrible attempt 
at murder and suicide occurred at an early 
hour this morning, the scene of the tragedy be- 
ing laid in a princely mansion in the west end, 
and the result the mortal wounding of an ac-. 
ee yey and beautiful wife Posy hus- 
band, who afterwards blew out his own brains. 
The parties are connected with the best society 
of Philadelphia, and lived in elegant style in a 
villa on Kingsessing avenue, No. 4215. Tho- 
mas B. Parker, the suicide, who used his pistol 
with such terrible effect, was an extraordinary 
man, of marked intelluctual attainments, pecu- 
liar eccentricity, and a very jealous tempera- 
ment. About one o’clock this morning his 
wife rushed into the apartmants occupied by 
the servants, in the rear of the mansion, and 
shrieked in a loud voice that her eye had been 
shot out. The terrified domestics laid the 
bleeding woman, who was faint from the loss 
of blood, upon a bed and immediately aroused 
the coachman. While these proceedings were 
being enacted a ringing report of a pistol was 
heard to come from the second floor of the 
main residence. After breaking open the door 
leading into the bed-room occupied by Mrs. 
Parker the husband was discovered lying dead, 
stretched out upon a bed, with a deadly 
wound in the right side of his head and a 
Sharpe’s four-shooting revolver clutched in his 
hand. It seems that a jealous feeling had been 
nursed by the husband against his wife, and 
within the last few weeks they had been occu- 
pying separate sleeping apartments. Last 
night Mrs. Parker locked the door communi- 
cating between the rooms when she retired, 
and the only way by which Parker could have 
got in her room was bya side door. This was 
found open and must have been the avenue 
employed. Coroner Brown this afternoon 
held an inquest upon the body of the suicide, 
but no new facts other than above recorded. 
were elicited. Mrs. Parker is still in a critical 
condition. The sight of her left eye is totally 
destroyed, and the ball which did the work is 
still embedded in her head. She is about 
thirty years of age,and very beautiful. Par- 
ker is well known in New York, being connec- 
ted by marriage with several wealthy families 
of the metropolis. 

These items have been clipped within half 
an hour from newspapers received within a 
week. Thousands of such cases occur annu- 
ally in our country. Surely, a theory, which 
bears fruit in such frightful tragedies as the 
above, cannot be maintained. How much bet- 
ter to recognize and respect the individuality 
of women! How much better, to define 
Marriage as a noble and life-long partnership 
of Equals with reciprocal rtghts and duties ! 

H. B. B, 


SANBORN ON SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, Boston correspond- 
ent of the Springfield Republican, gives birth 
to the tollowing surprising statement which 
we commend without comment to our readers 
who can judge how far ‘t is accurate. 


Mr. Blackwell in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
last week, announces the approaching dissolu- 
tion of the Republican party in Massachusetts, 
and calls upon the friends of Woman Suffrage 
to organize in every city and town and elect 
members of the Legislature pledged to go 
right on that question. I hope he may have 
better luck with this than he has with most of 
his political ventures, but I do not expect it. 
The course taken by the small coterie who 
have managed the Woman Suffrage cause in 
Massachusetts has not strengthened that 
cause, nor has it grown much, of late, by its 
own vigor. Mr. Blackwell insists on dabbling 
in a great many things besides the suffrage 
movement, he is a fervent Grant man, a friend 
of San Domingo annexation, a champion of 
Oakes Ames, etc., and, during all this long 
warfare with corruption in high places, the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL has rendered no service 
to the party of reform,—even going out of its 
way, last winter, to say a good word for that 
chief of sinners in Kansas, Subsidy Pomeroy. 
As one of our arguments in favor of admitting 
women to the ballot has been that they would 
be infallibly on the side of honesty in politics, 
it is depressing enough to have the organ of 
the movement apologizing for Pomeroy and 
Ames, coquetting with Butler and reserving 
the thunders of its wrath for Horace Greeley 
and Goy. Washburn. Consequently, the zeal 
of many has waxed cold, while others are 








waiting till the present folly of the leaders 
shall have spent itself and our politics be in 
such condition that Woman Suffrage can be 
made an issue. To-day, this is quite impossi- 
ble. The brother of Lucy Stone, and her rep- 
resentative in the Worcester Convention, the 
other day, was a Butler man, and, though 
neither she nor the JoURNAL, which she con- 
trols, would actively support Butler, I suppose 
if he had been nominated she would have 
claimed it as a victory for the cause of Woman. 
Mr. Blackwell’s compromise candidate for 
ap during the campaign, was George 
- Hoar. 
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TOMATOES AND SUFFRAGE. 


Dr. Cuyler reviews the action of the na- 
tional Temperance Convention and says that 


“The Convention was happy in the choice of 
its President, Judge Robert ¢. Pitman, one of 
the rising young civilians of Massachusetts. 
He is a Methodist, a scholar, and a reformer 
of the progressive school. He even flavored 
his eloquent opening address with a brief de- 
fense of “Woman Suffrage,” which, like toma- 
toes, was only relished by those who have ac- 
quired a taste for the article. But as a pre- 
siding officer I never saw his superior. 


The comparison of Woman Suffrage to toma- 
toes is not so damaging afterall. A few years. 
ago they were unknown in this country. Now 
they are everywhere used and appreciated. 
So will it be with Woman Suffrage. 


LITERARY WOMEN FOR WIVES. 


Here is a choice specimen of the contempt. 
for women, of which our present laws and 
usages are so largely a reflection, and which 
is now going the rounds of the newspapers 
ascribed to Rabbi Ben Azai. ‘‘Go down the 
ladder when thou marriest a wife; go up 
when thou choosest a friend.’ Perhaps the 
Rev. Dr. Morgan has a similar sentiment when 
he expresses the opinion that “literary wo- 
men ought not to marry.” Why should they 
not? 














~ SPECIAL NOTICES. 


We have at this office a few copies of a new tract 
on Hygienic Dress, by Dr. Martha Williame, who is 
physician to the New England Hygeian Home, Con- 
cord, N.H. It is full of good suggestions in regard 
to health, as well as dress, Price six cents. 


AGENTS ATTENTION;—Any woman desir- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper- 
ance tale. Apply to 

I. Cc. BVANS, 
84—tf 106 Washington Street, Boston. 
DR. MARY 


J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 
NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 


J ‘ ’ . 
Mercantile Saving Institution. 
O. 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON.. 
All deposits made in this Institution commence: 

drawing interest on the first day of each and every 
month, Interest is paid for every full calendar 
month the money remains in the Bank, thereby se- 
curing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
~~ me express protection of depositors. 

—13t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street, 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 
ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in 

Treatment and Cure of al) Diseases. 

Consultation free. 

Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 

and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. Jan 


ASIATIC CHOLERA IN CHINA. 


Almost Every Case Cured With 


PAIN-KILLER! 


Dear Sirs :—During a residence of some ten years 
in Siam and China, as a missionary. I found your 
Pain-Killer a most valuable remedy for that fearful 
scourge, the Cholera. 

In administering the medicine I found it most ef- 
fectual to give a teaspoonful of Pain-Killer in a gill 
of hot water sweetened with sugar; then, after about 
fifteen minutes, begin to give abouta tablespoonful 
of the same mixture every few minutes until relief was 
obtained. Apply hot applications to the extremities 
Bathe the stomach with the Pain-Killer, clear, and 
rub the limbs briskly, Of those who had the Chol- 
era, and took the medicine faithfully in the way 
stated above, eight out of ten recovered. 

REV. R. TELFORD, Missionary in China.) 

Dear Sirs:—During a long residence in China I 
have used your valuable Pain-Killer, both in my 
own family and among the Chinese, and have found 
it a most excellent lici In the 3 of 1862 
and 1863, while residing in Shanghai, I found it an al- 
most certain cure for Cholera, if used in time. In- 
deed, using it in a great many instances, I do not re- 
member failing ina single case. For three years I 
have been residing in this place, more than fifty 
miles from a physician, and have been obliged oft- 
en to fall upon my own resources in cases of sickness. 
The Chinese come to us in great numbers for medi- 
cine and advice. Though without medical knowl- 
edge ourselves, the few simple remedies we can 
command are so much in advance even of their phy- 
sicians, that we have almost daily applications. We 
allow them to come, because it brings us in contact 
with them, and opens a door of usefulness, In diar- 
rhea, colic, vomiting, cholera, coughs, etc., your 
PAIN-KILLER has been my chief medicine. 

Yours, very truly, 
REV. T. P. CRAWFORD, Tungchow, China. 

Those using Pain-Killer should strictly observe the 
following directions: 

At the commencement of the disease, take a tea- 
spoonful of Pain-Killer, in sugar aud water, and 
then bathe freety across the stomach and bowels, 
with the Pain-Killer, clear. Should the diarrhwa 
and cramp continue, repeat the dose every fifteen 
minutes. In this way the dreadful scourge may be 
checked and the patient relieved in the course of a 
few hours. 

N. B.—Be sure and get the genuine article; and it 
is recommended by those who have used the Pain- 
Killer for the cholera, that in extreme cases the pa- 
tient take two (or more) teaspoonfuls instead of one. 

The PAIN-KILLER is sold by all the Druggist« 
and Dealers in Family Medicines. 

(a Price, 25 and 60 cents and $1.00. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, 
Mauut’s & Prop’s, 136 High St., Providence, R. 1. 
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